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ERRATA. 



Page 59, line 7. After "sucking"— « full stop. 
„ 131, line 3. For "necess" read "necessary.** 
,f I37i line 19. Omit the comma after "stories." 
„ 165, last line. For " shrine " read " shine.** 
„ 176. line la For " has " read " hast** 
f I 2 75 . The second stanza should be in inverted commas . 



TO 

A. A. Vansittart, M.A. 

[late fellow op trinity college, CAMBRIDGE.] 

My Dear Vansittart, 

About Christmas in the year 1868 
you kindly gave me Heine^s Book of Songs, and 
thus introduced me for the first time to his 
poetry, which, strange to say, I had never before 
read, although from early times well-acquainted 
with his prose writings. Since then I have 
translated for my amusement nearly everything 
he ever wrote, and I now dedicate to you the 
following selection of those pieces which appear to 
my perhaps over-fond judgment sufficiently good to 
be preserved in print. No one has yet succeeded 
in giving us an adequate translation of the whole 
of Heine^s poems, nor is it very likely that it 
should ever be done by the same individual, 
but at some future time it is possible, that a 
collection from the best translations might be 




made and published together, and in that ease a 
few of these may be found worthy of a place in 
the volume. At any rate I hope I have not 
over-valued them, and I am sure it is unnecessary 
to point out the difficulties which beset any work 
of the kind. I have done my best, and as you 
and others will, I fear, still find ^^faint-hearted 
traces,^^ I will only add in the words of the 
immortal German himself : — 

**To thy often well-tried lenience 
Be commended this my song ! " 

and trusting that in 1876 you may not have reason 
to repent of the kindness committed in 1868, 

I remain, my dear Vansittart, 

Yours sincerely, 

THOMAS SELBY EGAN. 

London, 1876. 
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PREFACE. 



Atta Tboll was commenced late in the autumn 
of 1841^ and was published piece-meal in the 
'^ Elegante Welf when my friend Laube had 
resumed its editorship. The tame requirements 
of that journal had to be considered both in 
th? matter and manner of the Poem : at first I 
only wrote such cantos as were suited to appear 
in it^ and even these underwent many alterations. 
I always had it in view to publish it later in 
its completeness^ but it never got further than 
the praiseworthy intention^ and like all great 
works in Gbrmany^ such as the Cathedral at 
Cologne^ Schelling's God^ the Prussian Constitu- 
tion, etc., so it happened to Atta Troll it 

was never completed. 

In this unfinished state, but indifferently 
supported, and only with a little outside polish, 
I deliver it now to the public, in obedience to 
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a pressure which certainly does not come from 
within. 

Atta Troll appeared then^ as stated^ late in 
the autumn of 1841, at a time when the grand 
emeute had not quite subsided, which enemies 
tmder every imaginable banner had stirred up 
against me. It was a very great emeute, and I 
should never have believed that Germany could 
produce so many rotten apples as flew at that 
period about my head I 

In tiiat emeute in which I was to lose not 
only my crown but my head, I lost neither, and 
the absurd accusations by means of which the 
crowd was stirred up against me, have since 
then, without my being compelled to descend to 
confutation, sunk into deserved contempt. Time 
undertook my justification, and the different 
German governments, I must thankfully acknow- 
ledge, have in this respect also made me their 
debtor. The arrest warrants which at every 
station along the frontier awaited with impatience 
the return of the Poet, were duly renewed every 
year at the solemn season when the cheerful 
tapers blaze upon the Christmas-trees. 

The road being rendered so unsafe, I was 
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altogether excluded from my native valleys^ and 
thus I celebrate my Christmases among strangerSi 
and among strangers and in exile shall finish 
my days. The brave champions of Light and 
Truth, who charged me with fickleness and 
servility, meanwhile rove their country in 
security, either as well-paid members of the 
Government, as the leading men of a clique, or 
else as frequenters of the clubs, where of an 
evening they patriotically solace themselves with 
the grape-juice of Father Rhine, and the oysters 
of the sea-girt Schleswig-Holstein. 

I had a particular purpose in calling attention 
to the period at which Atta Troll made its 
appearance. At that time flourished the so-called 
political school of Poetry. The Muses received 
a special order, for the future no longer to roam 
abroad in wanton ease, but to enlist in their 
country^s service, either as vivandi^res of freedom 
or as the washerwomen of a Christianised Teutonic 
nationality. Then arose, more especially in the 
domain of German poesy, that vague unprofitable 
Pathos, that useless vapour of enthusiasm, which 
with a sublime fearlessness of death plunged 
into an ocean of common-places, and always re- 
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minded me of that American sailor^ who was so 
imbued with enthusiasm for General Jackson, 
that at last he jumped from the mast-head into 
the sea, crying out : ^^ I die for General Jack- 

8on!'' Yes, though we Germans did not 

possess a fleet, yet had we many sailors who 
died for General Jackson, both in prose - and 
verse. 

At that period talent was a doubtful gift, as 
it raised the suspicion of want of character. 
Blear-eyed impotence has at length discovered, 
after grubbing for a thousand years, the grand 
weapon with which to combat the too-daring 
flights of Genius; it has discovered, namely, the 
antithesis of talent and character. 

By the eternal gods ! at that time it was 
sought to defend the imalienable rights of in- 
tellect, especially in Poesy. As such defence 
had been the great object of my life, so it was 
the last thing to be lost sight of in the Poem 
before us, and not only the manner but the 
matter is a protest against the plebiscite of the 
tribunes of the day. And, as a fact, the first 
instalments of Atta Troll which were printed, 
excited the gall of these heroes of character. 
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these Romans — who not only accused me of 
literary^ but social reaction^ aye even of contempt 
for the most sacred feelings of mankind. As 
concerns the aesthetic worth of my Poem, that 
I am quite ready to risk, as I do this day ; I 
wrote it for my own pleasure and satisfaction, 
in the fanciful dream-style of that romantic 
school with which I passed the pleasantest years 
of my youth, and at last have cudgelled the 
master. Viewed in this light, the Poem is perhaps 
to be condemned. But thou liest, Brutus, thou 
liest Cassius, and thou liest also, Asinius, when 
you maintain that my raillery strikes at those 
ideas which are the dear-bought conquest of 
mankind, and for which I have myself struggled 
and suffered so much. No, for the very reason 
that those ideas float continually before the Poet's 
mind in the noblest proportions and clearness, so 
is his desire to laugh the more irresistible, when 
he sees what rough, awkward and uncouth 
notions his cramped contemporaries have formed 
of those ideas. 'Tis then he jokes, as it were, 
over their temporal bear-skins. There are 
mirrors which are so badly cut that even an 
Apollo most appear in them like a caricature. 
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and excite our laughter. But then we laugh at 
the distortion^ not at the god. 

Yet a word. Is an especial caution necessary 
that the parody of Preiligrath's poem, which 
here and there peeps out in Atta Troll with a 
waggish smile, and at the same time forms the 
comic underplot, by no means aims at a depre- 
ciation of the poet? He is a man whom I 
greatly esteem, especially now, and I reckon 
him among the most remarkable poets who 
have appeared in Germany since the July^ 
revolution. His first volume of poems did not 
come under my notice till very late ; namely, just 
at the time when Atta Troll was in course of 
composition. It was probably owing to my 
peculiar frame of mind at the time, that the 
Moorish Prince in particular produced so comic 
an effect on me. The work, however, is spoken 
of as the author's most successfuL For readers 
who Bxe unacquainted with it — and there may 
be such in China and Japan, even on the 
Niger and the Senegal — for these I have to remark 
that the Moorish king, who at the commeno^' 
ment of the poem appears from his white pavilion, 
like an eclipse of the moon, also has a black 
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mistress^ 'orer whose swarthy features wave the 
white ostriek feathers. But his warlike nature 
induces him to leave her^ and he sets out for 
the negro wars^ where the drums^ ornamented 
with sculls^ are beating to arms — alas ! he 
finds there his black Waterloo^ and is sold by 
his vanquishers to the white men. These 
carry the noble African to Europe^ and here 
we meet him again in the service of a travel- 
ling circus^ where he has to beat the Turkish 
drum during the performances. So there he 
stands at the entrance of the booth and drums; 
but whilst at his drumming^ he thinks on his 
former greatness^ he calls to mind how he was 
once an absolute monarch on the distant, 
.distant Niger, how he hunted the lion, the 
tiger 

" His ^e became moist ; with olangoar ooist 
He beat the skin, tiU it oraokliiig bunt." 

Written at Paris in December, 1846. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 



ATTA TROLK 



A SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 



MOTTO: 

'' 3lud tent dcl^immemben toeUden Qtltt ffn^vt 
Zxitt bet dcl^Iacl^tgeritdtete fiirdtlicl^e Sl^ol^r ; 
®o ttitt aud dcl^immember SBoIfen Sl^or 
©et SKonb, ter loerflngterte, tmtlt, l^erljor." 



'' There steps from the shimmering white tenths 
door. 

The battle-caparisoned princely Moor ; 

So steps, the shimmering cloud before. 

The moon, the eclipsed one, the darkened o^er/' 

Thb Moorish Prince, by Fbeiligrath. 
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Hemmed by gloomy mountains towering 
Peak on peak in bold, defiance, 
And by wildly dashing torrents 
Lulled to slumber, like a vision. 

In the valley lies attractive 
Cauterets. The shining houses 
Gay with balconies, and on them 
Stand fair ladies loudly laughing. 

Laughing as they look beneath them 
On the brightly swarming market. 
Where are dancing bear and she-bear 
To the droning of the bag-pipes. 
1 



Atta Troll and his good lady, 
Whom the people call black Mumma, 
Are the dancers ; the Biscayans 
Shout aloud in admiration. 

Stiff and stately, with grandezza. 
Steps the noble Atta Troll, 
But his shaggy help-mate fails in 
Self-respect, as well as manners. 

Yes, it seems to me most plainly 
That she^s thinking of the can-can, 
And some most audacious movements 
Of the Grand-Chaumiere remind one. 

And the honest bear conductor. 
Tugging at the chain which holds her, 
Also seems the graceless nature 
Of her dancing to have noticed. 

Many times he deals about her 
Witk his whip a crack or two, 
Loudly then black Mumma bellows. 
Till the mountains round re-echo. 



Six Madonnas this bear-leader 
Carries on his pointed bonnet^ 
Senring to protect his head from 
Hostile bullets or from lice. 

Thrown across his shoulders loosely 
Hangs a coloured altar-cover^ 
Doing duty as a mantle, 
Knife and pistol peep beneath it. 

Monk he had been when much younger, 
Later, captain of banditti ; 
And at last, the two combining. 
Joined the legions of Don Carlos. 

When Don Carlos had been routed 
With the whole of his Bound Table, 
And the Paladins were mostly 
Forced to take to honest callings — 

Count Footpad-ski turned an author — 
Then our knight became bear-leader. 
Bound the country trd^elled, with him 
Taking Atta Troll and Mumma. 
1—2 




And he sets the couple dancing 
To the people, durijig fair-time ; — 
In the maiket-place at Cauterets 
Danced inietters Att» Troll ! 

Atta Troll, who once paraded 
Like a mighty lord of deserts. 
Free upon the mountain summits, 
Dances In the vale to rabble ! 

And besides, for paltry money 
Has to dance ; yes, he who sometime, 
Clothed in terrors quite majestic. 
Belt above the world exalted ! 






Now the days of youth recalling. 
That lost mastery of the forest. 
Dismal sounds come rolling gruflBy 
From the soul of Atta Troll ; 

Grim he gazes like the dusky 
Moorish prince in. Freiligrath, 
And as that one drummed so badly, 
This one badly danced for rage. 
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But instead of pity^ laughter 
Only he provoked. E'en Juliet 
From the balcony was laughing 
J^t his capers of despair. — — ^ 

Juliet has no fine sensations 
In her bosom, she is French, 
Lives for outsides ; but her outside 
Is enchanting, is delicious. 

All her glances are a charming 
Net of spdrkles, in whose meshes 
Hearts are caught, like little* fish. 
And when caught just gently struggle. 




■/ 
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That in Freiligrath a Moorish 
Black prince should^ in such a temper^ 
Fall to beating the big drum skin^ 
Till it splits with mighty crackle : 

That is truly drum-appalling^ 
Quite a drumskin bursting business ; 
Only then a bear imagine^ 
Breaking wildly from his fetters ! 

Both the music and the laughter 
Quickly cease^ and shrieking loudly^ 
From the market fly the people, 
And the ladies they are fainting. 



Yes^ the slavish chain that bound him^ 
Suddenly hath rent asunder 
Atta Troll. And wildly springing, 
Banning through the narrow by-ways — 

All politely let him pass — 
Up the rocks he nimbly clambers^ 
Gazes downwards^ as in mockery, 
And is lost among the mountains. 

In the empty market standing, 
All alone are left black Mumma 
And the keeper. Wild with fury 
On the ground his hat he dashes, 

Tramples on it, the Madonnas 
Spuming under foot ! the mantle 
Tears from oflf his filthy body. 
Curses all ingratitude, 

Such black bear-ingratitude ! 
Had he not this Atta Troll 
Always as a brother treated ? 
Given him lessons, too, in dancing. 




Him he had to thank for all thin^^ 
Even life ! He had been offered 
All in vain a hundred dollars 
For the skin of Atta Troll ! 

On the wretched poor Uaek Mumma^ 
Who, a picture of mute sorrow. 
Supplicating, on her hind legs, 
Stands before this much enraged one. 

Falls this much enraged one's fury 
Doubly down at last, he beats her. 
Then he calls her Queen Christina, 
Madame Munoz and Putana. — 

This took place upon a lovely. 
Genial afternoon in summer. 
And the evening, which succeeded 
Sweetly on that day, was perfect. 

Nearly half this summer evening 
I remained in that veranda ; 
By my side stood Julietta 
Gkizing upwards to the stars. 
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Sighing^ said she : ** Ah^ the stars tho' 
Nicest are of all in Paris, 
When one sees them, winter evenings, 
In the sloppy streets reflected.*' 
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Dream of Summer night ! Fantastic, 
Aimless is my song. Yes, aimless 
E'en as Love, as all existence, 
As creator and creation I 

Self -caprice obeying only. 
Whether galloping or flying. 
In the land of Fable prances 
My beloved Pegasus. 

He's no useful, safely-virtuous. 
Cart-horse of your citizen ; 
No, nor yet a party war-horse. 
With pathetic stamps and neighings ! 
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All the hoofs with gold are studded 
Of my little winged white horse, 
Necklaces of pearls the bridles, 
And I grant them merry play. 

Bear me wheresoever thou listest ! 
Over mountains steep and airy, 
Where cascades with anxious roaring 
Warn from Folly's dark abyss ! 

Bear me through the silent valleys. 
Where the oaks majestic tower. 
And from gnarled roots fall trickling 
Sweetest founts of ancient lore ! ^ 

Let me drink there, let me moisten 
There mine eyes — for I am thirsting 
After that bright magic water. 
Which bothTght and wisdom gives. 

Blindness all retreats ! My vision 
Penetrates the deepest fissures. 
To the cave of Atta Troll — 
I can understand his language ! 
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Marvellous ! that so familiar 
Seems to me this speech of bears ! 
In my own land have I never 
Listened to those sounds before ? 



CAPUT IV. 



Roneeval^ thou honoured valley ! 
Whensoever thy name is uttered. 
That blue flower long since perished, 
Wakes its perfume in my heart ! 

Brilliant rises up the Dream-world 
Which for centuries lay buried. 
And the mighty eyes of Spirits 
Glare upon me, terrified ! 

Din of battle ! Now encounter 
Frankish knight and Saracen ; 
Mid despair and djring struggle. 
Sounds the bugle of Rolando I 



r 
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In the vale of Roneeval 
Not far off from Roland's Cleft — 
Thus 'twas named, because that hero, 
Hoping there a path to open, 

With his trusty sword Duranda, 
Cut with such despairing f ury 
At the flinty wall, that traces 
To the present day are seen — 

There within a dismal quarry. 
Overgrown with tangled brushwood. 
And by savage fir-trees hidden. 
Lies the cave of Atta Troll. 

In the bosom of his family, 
There he rests from all the hardships 
Of his flight, and from the troubles 
Of his pilgrimage and show-days. 

Tender meeting ! All his young ones 
Found he in the well-loved cavern. 
Where with Mumma he begot them ; 
Four the sons and daughters two. 
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Well-licked ladylike young bears^ 
Blonde their hair^ like parson's daughters ; 
Brown the boys, the youngest only 
With the single ear is black. 

And this youngest was the favourite 
Of his mother, who whilst playing 
Once bit off the missing ear ; 
And for very love devoured it. 

He's a genial kind of youngster, 
Very clever at gymnastics, 
And he throws himself head over 
Heels, like posture-master Massmann.'^ 

Plant of autochtonic rearing, 
He his mother-tongue loves only. 
Never having learnt the jargon 
Of Hellenes or of Romans. 

Fresh and free and good and happy, 
Soap he holds in detestation. 
Luxury of modem washing. 
Like the posture-master Massmann. 

* A professor of gymnastics in Berlin, who was also an 
author. 
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Most of all, though, is he pleasing, 
Whea he clambers on the pine-tree 
Which, against the steepest rock- wall. 
Rises from the deep abysi^ 

And above the cavern soars. 
Where the family, all assembled. 
Throng at night aromid their father. 
Prattling in the cool of evening. 

Gladly then relates the old one. 
What he's in the world experienced. 
How so many men and cities 
He had seen, and so much suffered. 

Like Laertes' noble offspring. 
Only differing from the latter. 
That his wife beside him journeyed. 
His dear black Penelope. 

Then, too, Atta Troll relates them 
Of the overwhelming plaudits. 
Which he used to reap on all sides 
By this skill of his in dancing. 
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He assures them, young and aged 
Used to shout in admiration, 
When they saw him dance at fair-time. 
To the bag-pipe's dulcet tones. 

More especially the ladies, 
Tender connoisseurs in all things. 
Frantically praised his movements 
And with fond approval eyed him. 

Oh, the self-conceit of artists ! 
Aged dancing bears can chuckle 
O'er the days, when their fantastic 
Tricks were made a public show. 

Overcome by self -laudation. 
Now he calls on deeds to witness 
That he is no wretched boaster. 
That he's really great at dancing — 

Prom the ground he springs up nimbly. 
Stands erect upon his hind-legs. 
And as once, again he dances 
The gavotte, his favourite dance. 
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Silent, with their jaws wide open. 
All the young bears look intently. 
Whilst their father round about them 
Wondrous in the moonshine skips. 
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In the cavern, with his offspring. 
Sick at heart upon his back, lies 
Atta Troll, in meditation 
Licks his paws, and licking growls : 

^^ Mumma, Mumma, pearl of blackness. 
Whom I fished from out life's ocean. 
Is it thus that in life's ocean 
I am forced again to lose thee ! 

" Shall I never more behold thee. 
Never, till beyond the grave, 
Freed from all thy earthly wanderings 
Thy bright soul is glorified? 
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'' Ah ! before that, I should onoe more 
Wish to lick the beauteous muzzle 
Of my Mummaj which so sweetly 
Trickles down^ like liquid honey ! 

" Might I also once more sniffle 
That sweet odour^ the peculiar, 
Of my black, my darling Mumma, 
Fragrant as the scent of roses ! 

" But alas ! my Mumma pineth 
In the fetters of those rascals. 
Who, the name of Men assuming. 
Call themselves Creation^s lords. 

'' Death and Hell ! These very people, 
These same arch aristocrats. 
Look on all the beasts together 
Proudly down in scorn and hatred, 

'' Rob us of our wives and children. 
Chain, misuse, and even kill us, 
Just to drive a filthy bargain 
Over both our skin and carcase ! 
2 
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" And they think they have a warranty 
Such revolting deeds to practise^ 
More especially on bears^ 
And they call it Rights of Man. 

'^ Rights of Man ! what Rights of Man then ? 
How came ye therewith invested ? 
This is not the work of Nature, 
She is not unnatural. 

" Rights of Man ! who was it gave ye 
Privileges such as these ? 
Clearly it was never Reason, 
She is not unreasonable I 

" Mankind, are ye any better 
Than we others, just because ye 
Boiled and baked devour your victuals ? 
In a raw state we eat ours, 

" One result, though, is arrived at 
In the end — 'Tis not the feeding 
Which ennobles ; he is noble. 
Who both nobly feels And acts. 
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" Mankind^ are ye any better. 
Just because the arts and science 
Ye pursue with credit ? We too 
Have not tumbled on our heads. 

^^ Are there not the learned dogs ? 
Horses, too, as good at figures 
As the Board of Trade ? And do not 
Hares divinely play the drum ? 

" Then again at hydrostatics 
Are not all the beavers famous ? 
Have we not ta thank the storks for 
That invention of the clyster ? 

" Do not donkeys write reviews ? 
Do not apes play comedy ? 
Is there any greater mimic 
Than the sea-cat, Batavia? 

" Are not nightingales good singers ? 
Is not Freiligrath a poet ? 
Who should better sing of lions 
Than their countryman the camel ? * 

* A term of abuse, as we say *' donkey.** 
5—9 
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'' As for dancings I mjrself am 
Quite upon a par with Raumer 
In his writings — writes he better 
Than I caper, I the bear? 
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Mankind, wherefore are ye better 
Than we others ? True, ye carry 
Lofty heads, but very often 
Creep therein but low ideas. 

" Mankind, are ye any better 
Than ourselves, because your skin is 
Smooth and shining? This advantage 
With the snakes ye share in common. 

'^ Mankind, ye two-legged serpents, 
I can see the reason why ye 
Breeches wear ! Ye hide with foreign 
Wool your serpent-nakedness. 

'^ Children, children ! pray be cautious 
Of these wretched hairless monsters ! 
Oh, my daughters I ne'er confide in 
Creatures that make use of breeches ! '* 
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I will make no further mention. 
How the bear went on to argue 
Thus against the human species, 
In his daring dreams of freedom. 

For I am mjrself but human 
After all, and unbeseeming 
Were it to repeat such follies. 
Which are after all insulting. 

Yes, I am a man, am better 
Far than all the other mammals ; 
Nor would think of treating lightly 
These advantages of birth. 

And with other beasts when fighting, 
I would always stoutly battle 
For Mankind, and for the holy 
Heritage of human rights. 
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Yet perhaps ^tis advantageous 
When mankind^ who form the upper 
Class of beasts^ are made aware of 
What is talked about below them. 

Yes, below them in the gloomy 
Sorrow-sphere of that communion, 
In the lower wild-beast stratum, 
Brood distress, and pride, and hate. 

What for countless revolutions. 
Natural consequence was reckoned. 
And established law of custom, 
There with open snout is challenged. 
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From the old ones to the young ones 
This sad doctrine has been grunted^ 
Which on earth all cultivation 
And refinement seems to threaten. 

'' Children/' — grumbles Atta Troll, 
To and fro the meanwhile rolling 
In his bare, unfurnished lodging — 
'^ Children, we must seize the future ! 

" If each bear but thought as I do, 
And if all beasts thought the same. 
With our forces thus united 
We should soon subdue the tyrants. 

'^ Let the boar but form alliance 
With the horse, the elephant 
Coil his trunk with love fraternal 
Bound the valiant bullock's horn ; 

" Bear and wolf, of every colour. 
Goat and monkey, even hares, too. 
Let them work awhile together, 
And the victory cannot fail us. 
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'' UnioDj union is the foremost 
Times' necesrifrjr. Tb singly 
We're enslaved, but once united 
And we must outwit oppression^ 

'' Union ! Union ! and we conquer. 
Then monopoly's vile power 
Headlong falls ! and we establish 
Thus an honest wild-beast kingdom. 

" Equal rights for all God's creatures. 
Be our fundamental maxim ; 
Absolutely no distinction 
In belief, or skin, or smell. 

'' Strict equality ! EVry jackass 
Competent for highest office. 
On the other hand the lion 
Trotting with the com to grind. 

" As concerns the dog, we know him 
Doubtless for a servile rascal. 
And because, for countless ages. 
Men have used him like a dog ; 
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" But in OUT free state we^ give him^ 
Once again his ancient^ boasted^ 
Long unalienable rights^ and 
He will soon improve himself. 

" Yes, indeed^ the Jews must also 
Have full rights as citizens^ 
And by law be equalised with 
All the other sucking beasts. 

" Only dancing in the markets 
To the Jew be not permitted ; 
And I make this leservation 
In the interests of my art. 

" For ideas of style^ severest 
Plastic art of motion's wanting 
In that race, who but endanger^ 
Mark my word^ the public taste.'' 
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CAPUT \1L 



iiVHnskj in the gloomj caTem^ 
LrJk with tiicise so dear around him, 
Atta Troll, the misanthrope. 
And he growls and shows his teeth : 

^* Mankind, snappish, low-canaille ! 
Ihp but smile ! — not from your smiling 
Only, but your yoke hereafter. 
Shall the great day set us free ; 

'^ Yes, the thing which most annoys me. 
Is indeed that sour-sweet twitching, 
It^mnd their jaws — past all endurance 
Works me up that human smile ! 
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" When I look upon that fatal 
Twitching in their pasty faces^ 
All the entrails of my stomach 
Set themselves in anger rolling. 

« More impertinently far 
Than by words/a nnin diacSoees 
By his smile the deeply bitter 
Insolence that fills his soul. 

" They are always smiling ! Even 
When decorum deep attention 
Should command, the sacred moments 
Dedicated unto love I 

'' Always smiling ! Smiling even 
When they dance. Thus desecrating 
So outrageously a science, 
Which a cultus should be reckoned. 

" Yes, the dance, in days aforetime, 
Was a solemn act of faith ; 
Round the altar with devotion 
Spun the sacerdotal dance. 
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^ Thns before the Ark cf CoYenant 
Rsuieed in tonner dajs Kii^ Danrid ; 
JhDODg ms m Smidmy serrioey 
Was a pajing with the kgs ! 

'^ Thafs the way I loAed an damnng^ 
When I naed to danee in thoae dajs 
At the fair-time for the pec^le. 
Who with hvish piaiae rqiaid me. 

" This ^pphnse, I mnst eonfeas it. 
Often helped to soothe my feelings ; 
Yes^ extorting admirati<m 
From an enemy^ that is sweet ! 

'' But when most enthusiastic 
Smile tiiey wilL The art of dancing 
Even has no power to mend them^ 
Triflers ibey most all remain.^' 
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CAPXJT VIII. 



Many an honest, virtuous burgher 
Lives on earth in evil odour, 
Whikt your princely people reek of 
Lavender and ambergris. 

Souls there are of virgin whiteness. 
Smelling strong of yeUow 8oap ; 
Wickedness again has often 
Washed itself in oil of roses. 

Therefore do not make wry faces. 
Gentle reader, if the cave of 
Atta Troll should not remind you 
Of the spices of Arabia. 
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Tarry with me in the steamy 
Confines, in the dismal odour. 
Where the hero to his youngest 
Speaks as if from out a cloud : 

" Child, my child, thou latest sproutling 
Of my loins, apply thy one ear 
To the snout of thy begetter. 
And suck in my earnest word ! 

'^ Ever shun men^s ways of thinking. 
They would spoil thee soul and body ; 
Not a creature that is decent 
Can be found among these creatures. 

" Even Germans, once much better. 
Even Tuiskion^s descendants. 
In primeval times our cousins. 
These alike are now degenerate. 

'^ Traitors to their creed and godless. 
Now they preach e'en atheism ! — 
Child, my child, I pray be careful 
Both of Feuerbach and Bauer I 
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Only be no atheist^ 
Like a non-bear who respects not 
His great Maker^ — Yes, a Maker 
Hath this universe created. 

'^ Up above us, Sun and Moon, 
And the stars too — both the tailed ones 
And the others which are tail-less. 
Are reflections of his might. 

• 

" Down below us. Land and Ocean 
Are the echo of his praise ; 
Ev^y individual creature 
Magnifies his excellence. 

" E^en the smallest silver louse 
Which in beard of grey-haired pilgrim 
This world^s pilgrimage takes part in. 
Sings the Everlasting^s fame ! 

" Yonder in the starred pavilion. 
On the golden throne of power. 
World-controlling and majestic. 
Sits a giant Polar bear. 
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'' Spotless pure and snow-white gleaming 
Is his coat; his head adorned too 
With a shining crown of diamonds. 
Which throughout all heaven blazes. 

'' Harmony in every feature 
And the silent &ets of thought; 
He but mutely waves his sceptre 
And the spheres are ringing, singing. 

" At his feet are sitting gentle 
Sainted bears, who in their life-time 
Uncomplaining suffered, in their 
Paws the palm of martyrdom. 

'' Sometimes one is upward springing. 
Then another, as the holy 
Spirit stirs, and lo! they caper 
Round in solemn sacred dance — 

" Sacred dance, where rays of mercy 
Talent makes superfluous. 
And the soul for very rapture 
From the skin desires to leap ! 
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" Can I hope unworthy Troll 
Once to share in such salvation ? 
And earth's low-bom sorrows freed from 
Reach at last those realms of joy ? 

'^ Shall I ever, drunk with Heaven, 
Yonder in the starred pavilion. 
With the Glory, with the palm-bratich, 
Dance before the thi'one of God ? '^ 



CAPUT IX. 



Like the tongue, as red as scarlet. 
Which, in Preiligrath, a Moorish 
Black prince in his scorn ferocious 
From the darkling jaws protrudes : 

So steps out the moon from gloomy 
Banks of clouds. And in the distance 
Waterfalls eternal rumbje. 
Troubled, sleepless, through the night. 
3 
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Atta Troll stands on the ridges 
Of his favourite quarry, lonely. 
Lonely, and he bellows downwards. 
Through the night wind, through the glen. 

" Yes, I am a bear, it is so. 
Not a doubt, ye call me Shag-bear, 
Gruffiii, Growler, also Bruin, 
And the Lord knows what beside. 

" Yes, I am a bear, it is so. 
Am that coarse untutored monster. 
Am that awkward dromedary. 
Of your scorn, of all your laughter ! 

" Am the target of your jestings. 
Am the goblin, wherewithal ye 
Children terrify at night-time. 
Misbehaving human children. 

'' Am the laughing-stock so graceless 
Of your nursery rhymes, it is so. 
And I shout it loudly downwards 
To the paltry world of man. 
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" Hear it, hear, I am a bear, am 
Not ashamed of my extraction. 
And am proud thereof, as though I 
Sprang from Moses Mendelsohn I ^^ 

— o — 
CAPUT X. 



Figures twain, morose and baleful. 
And on all fours slowly creeping. 
Break themselves a gloomy passage 
Through the imderwood, at midnight. 

That is Atta Troll, the father. 
And his son, young Master One-ear. — 
Where the wood gets dimly lighter. 
Near the Blood-stone stand they still. 

" This old stone " — growls Atta Troll 
'' Is the altar, where the Druids 
In the days of superstition, . 
Human sacrifices butchered. 
3-^2 
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" O, the overwhelming horror ! 
All the hairs upon my body 
Stand on end^ when thinking of it — 
Shedding blood to honour God I 

" Now indeed far more enlightened 
Are these men, and do not murder 
One another any longer. 
Out of zeal for heavenly interests ; — 

" 'Tis no longer pious frenzy, 
'Tis not madness, nor delusion. 
But 'tis selfishness and grasping 
Drives them now to death and slaughter. 

^' After this world's goods and chattels^ 
All are striving to the utmost. 
So there is eternal struggle. 
And each plunders for himself ! 

" Yes, the heritage of all men. 
Now becomes the prey of one. 
And about possession's privilege 
Then he talks, of property ! 
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"Property ! possession's privilege ! 
Oh^ the thieving I Oh, the lying I 
Such a hash of craft and folly 
None but man could ever think of. 

" Nature never yet created 
Owners, no, — for void of pockets. 
Not a pocket in our fur-coats. 
We were bom, the whole of us. 

^^Not a soul of us was ever 
Bom with any of these pouches, 
In his body's outer skin, 
Where might be concealed the plunder. 

" Only man, that smooth-skinned being. 
Could in borrowed wool, so artful. 
Dress himself, or could, so artful. 
Thus provide himself with pockets. 

" What, a pocket ! as imnatural 
As the property itself is, 
As possession's rights they talk of — 
All mankind are common thieves ! 
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** With a burning hatOi I hate them ! 
Which> my boh, thou shalt inherit. 
Here upon.this altar must thou 
Swear eternal hate to man. 



" Be the mortal foe of all such 
Fierce oppressors, reooncileless. 
To the end of thy existence, — 
Swear it, swear it here, my Son ! 
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And the youngster swore, as once did 
Hannibal. The moon illumined 
With her yellow light the Blood-stone, 
And the pair of misanthropes. ^ 

Later you shall be acquainted, 
How the young one, ever faithful 
To his oath remained ; our lyre will 
Shortly in an epic sing it. 

As concemeth Atta Troll, 
Him we also bid adieu to. 
Only though to find him later. 
All the surer, with a bullet. 
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Yes, the counts of thy indictment, 
Traitor 'gainst man's majesty. 
Now at length are all completed ; 
Execution comes to-morrow. 



CAPUT XI. 



Like to drowsy Bayaderes, 
Stand the lofty mountains, shivering 
In the snow-white shifts of vapour, 
Which the morning breezes ruffle. 

But they soon become enlivened 
By the Sun-God, who divests them 
Of the last remaining cover. 
And illumes their naked charms ! 

I was early on that morning 
With Lascaro setting forward 
On the bear-hunt,. And at mid-day 
We arrived at Pont-d'Espagne. 
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Such the name they give the bridge, which 
Leads from France across to Spain, 
To the land of West-barbarians, * 
Who^re a thousand years behind-hand. 

Just a thousand years behind-hand 
In lifers modem ways and notions — 
My barbarians to the Eastward 
Are behind but just a century. 

Paltering, nigh disheartened, France's 
Consecrated ground I quitted. 
Honoured Fatherland of freedom 
And of women whom I love. 

Midway on the Pont-d'Espagne 
Sat a wretched Spaniard. Misery 
Peeped beneath his tattered mantle. 
Misery peeped from both his eyes. 

On a worn-out mandolina 
He was nipping with lean fingers ; 
Shrill the discord, which in mockery 
Prom the caverns was re-echoed. 
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Now he bent bis body downwards 
To the depths below and laughed^ 
Then he klimpered yet more madly 
As he sang the words that follow : 

'^ In my heart about the middle 
Stands a little golden table^ 
Roimd the little golden table 
Stand four little golden chairs. 

" At the golden table seated 
Little ladies^ golden arrows 
In the chignon ; cards they play at. 
But 'tis Clara only wins. 

" As she wins she slyly chuckles. 
In my heart at all times, Clara, 
Thou can'st never fail of winning. 
For thou boldest all the trumps.'^ — 

Inwardly, whilst strolling onwards. 
Then I said : 'Tis strange, here's madness 
Seated singing on the bridge, which 
Leads from France across to Spain. 
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Is tbis witless wretch the emblem 
Of exchanged ide^ of countries, 
Or of his own people is he 
But the maniac title-page ? 

Evening shades were darkening round us. 
When we reached the wretched hostel^ 
Where the OUea-Podrida 
Steamed up from the dirty soup-dish. 

There I also eat garbanzos. 
Big and heavy as a bullet, 
E'en a German can't digest them, 
Though brought up among Jack-puddings. 

Corresponding to the kitchen 
Was the bed. It swarmed with insects 
Just as if it had been peppered I — 
Bugs are man's most mortal foe. 

Much more dreadful than a thousand 
Elephants in all their fury. 
Is the malice of a little 
Bug that crawls upon thy bed. 
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Thou must calmly let him bite thee — 
That is bad, — but much more fearful. 
If thou crush him ; for the perfume 
Is a torture all night long. 

Yes, the thing on earth most frightful 
Is the battle with those vermin, 
Whose foul stink is their best weapon — 
Is the duel with the bug I 
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CAPUT XII. 



What a raving with these poets, 
E^en the tame ones I Why, they never 
Cease to sing and say : — that Nature 
Is the Maker's mighty temple ; 

* 
Is a temple, whose transcendence 

Indicates the Almighty's glory, 

Sun and moon and planets hanging 

There as beacons in the dome. 
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Well^ 80 be it^ cluunning people ! 
But confess^ that in this temple 
All the stairs are slightly awkward — 
Miserably bad the stairs ! 

All this getting up and down them^ 
Climbing hills^ and then the jumping 
Over flinty blocks, it wearies 
Equally my soul and legs. 

Close besides me strides Lascaro, 
Pale and long^ just like a taper ; 
Never speaking, never smiUng, 
He, the dead son of a witch. 

Yes, 'tis said, he is a dead one, 
L6ng defunct, although his mother. 
Old Uraka, by enchantments 
Keeps him living to appearance 

This infernal temple staircase ! 
Why to-day I haven't broken. 
Twenty times, my neck by stumbling 
Down these chasms is beyond me. 
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How the mountain torrents rumble I 
How the wind the fir-trees lashes^ 
Till they howl I and now it's pelting 
Also from the clouds — bad weather I 

In the little fishing cottage, 
On the Lac-de-6obe we met with 
Shelter and some trout for dinner ; 
And they tasted quite delicious. 

Propped by pillows sat reclining, 
Sick and grey, the aged boatman ; 
While his two delightful nieces. 
Like two angels, waited on him. 

Stoutish angels, somewhat Flemish, 
As if dropped from out the framing 
Of a Rubens : golden ringlets, 
Brilliant eyes, brimful of health. 

Dimples in vermillion cheeks. 
Where a lurking mischief simpers. 
And the limbs robust, voluptuous. 
Warmth and dread alike provoke. 
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Handsome^ charming^ hearty creatures^ 
Both disputing most divinely : 
Which of all the drinks was fitted 
Best to please their sickly uncle ? 

Brings the one to him a saucer 
With the simmered linden blossom, 
Straight the other presses forward 
With the elder-flower decoction. 

" I won't drink the one or other '' — 
Cries the old man, somewhat peevish — 
*' Fetch me wine that I may offer 
Drink that's better to the guests ! 
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If the stuff I drank, was really 
Wine, at this same Lac-de-gobe, 
I know not. I think in Brunswick, 
They would simply call it swipes. 

Of the best of blackest goat-skin 
Was the flask ; and stank immensely. 
But the old man drank contented. 
And became quite brisk and merry. 
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Many deeds be then related 
Of the smugglers and banditti^ 
Who abound there frank and f ree^ 
In the Pyranean forests. 

Also of the older legends 
Much he knew^ among the others 
All the battles of the giants 
With the bears in former ages. 

Yes^ the tribes of bears and giants 
Once the mastery disputed 
Of these moimtains^ of these valleys^ 
Long before mankind oe'rran them. 

But at man^s approach the giants 
Fled the country^ as if taken 
Quite aback ; for very little 
Brains are foutid in such big skulls. 

^Tis besides averred : the blockheads. 
On arriving at the ocean. 
And perceiving how the heavens 
In the blue waves were reflected. 
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Straight believed the azure ocean 
Must be Heaven, and bUndly trusting, 
Cast themselves down headlong in it ; 
And the whole were drowned together. 

What unto the bears pertaineth. 
Why, mankind will extirpate them 
Gradually ; year by year their 
Number lessens in the mountains. 

^^ So makes one'' — thus spoke the old man 
" Room upon the earth for others. 
When the sway of man is ended 
Palls the mastery to the dwarfs, 

^^ All those tiny, cunning people, 
Who the moimtains' womb inhabit, 
Down the golden shafts of riches. 
Busy picking, busy heaping. 

^^ How they listen from their crannies. 
With their little pricked up heads, 
I have often seen by moonlight. 
And have trembled at the future ! 
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" At the gold-power of these pigmies ! 
And I dread that our descendants, 
May like those thick-headed giants 
Fly to seek that watery Heaven I 
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CAPUT XIII. 



In the black and rocky cauldron 
Bests the lake, the deep dark water. 
Stars in melancholy paleness » 

Oaze from heaven. Night and silence. 

Night and silence. Dipping oars. 
Like a creaking, plashing Secret 
Glides the boat. The boatman^s nieces 
Have his office undertaken, 

Bowing brisk and gay. In darkness 
Brightly flash at times their lusty 
Naked arms, by stars illumined. 
And the large blue sparkling eyes. 
4 
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Seated near me sits Lascaro^ 
And as usual pale and silent. 
Shuddering through me flies conjecture : 
Can he be a dead man really ? 

Am I dead perhaps myself too^ 
And this moment shipping downwards 
With these other ghoi^ companions^ 
To the cold retreat of shadows ? 

This dim lake, is it the gloomy 
Stygian stream ? Does Proserpine 
In thOnO^bsence perhaps of Charon, 
Have me summoned by her maids ? 

No, I am not yet a dead man 
And extinguished — In my spirit 
Glows as yet and shouts and sparkles 
All the living flame of life. 

These young maidens, who the paddle 
Briskly flourish, also sometimes. 
With the water running off it. 
Laughing, joking, sprinkle me — 
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These young, lively, frisky damsels 
Are most clearly no sepulchral 
Parlour cats from lower regions. 
Are no maids of Proserpine ! 

Once for all to make assurance 
They the upper world belong to, 
And to have a proof convincing 
Also of my own existence. 

Suddenly my lips I fastened 
On their ruddy cheeks and dimples. 
And I drew the shrewd conclusion : 
Yes, I kiss, and therefore liv€ ! 

At the shore arrived, again I 
Kissed these two delightful maidens ; 
And 'twas in this coinage only 
That they let me pay my fare. 
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CAPUT XIV. 



From the sunny golden background 
Smile the violet mountain peaks^ 
On the ridge there clings a village, 
Like a lx)ldly ventured birds^-nest. 

Having climbed there, 'twas apparent 
That the old ones wing had taken. 
And behind were tarrying only 
All the young brood, not yet fledged. 

Pretty boys, and little maidens. 
Smothered nearly in their scarlet 
Or white woollen caps were playing 
There at weddings, in the market. 
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Undisturbed they went on plajnng. 
And I saw with what devotion 
Kneeled the mouse-prince, quite pathetic. 
To the puss-cat emperor's daughter. 

Poor young prince ! he now is married 
To the fair one. She ill-tempered 
Scolds him, bites him, and she eats him ; 
Dead the mouse, the game is done. 

Nearly all that day I lingered 
With the children, and we chatted 
Quite familiar. They were curious. 
Who I was and what was doing ? 

Germany dear friends — so said I ^ 
Is the land where I was bom ; 
Bears live there in any number, * - 
And I took to himting bears. 

There I drew the skin for many 
Over very bearish ears ; 
And between them I was sometimes 
Roughly by their bear claws handled. 
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But with merely unlicked blockheads 
Every day to be contending 
In my well-loved home^ at last I 
Found to be too much for me. 

• 

So at last have joumied hither 
Seeking out some better sport; 
I intend to try my prowess 
On the mighty Atta Troll. 

He will be a game opponent^ 
Worthy of me. Ah ! I've often 
Battles had in Germany^ 
Where the victory made me blush. — 

As I took my leave^ around me 
Skipped and danced the little beings 
In a'eircle and they chanted : 
Girofflino, Girofflette ! 

Pert and graceful close before me 
Stepped at last the very youngest^ 
Curtsied two times, three times, four times. 
And she sang with ringing voice : 
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'^ If the king should chance to meet me 
Reverences two I make him. 
If it is the queen approaches. 
Reverences three I make. 

" If the devil with his horns tho* 
Comes across my way^ I make him 
Curtsies, two times, three times, four times, 
Oirofflino, Oirofflette ! 

Girofflino, Oirofflette ! 
All in chorus then repeated. 
Whirling round my legs^ and mocking, 
With their circling dance and sing-song. 

Whilst I towards the vale descended. 
Sounds behind me, echoing sweetly. 
Like the chirp of birds, and ceaseless : 
Oirofflino, Oirofflette ! 
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CAPUT XV. 



Granite blocks in giant grandeur^ 
All distorted and mis-shapen, 
Graze upon me like huge monsters. 
Petrified from days of old. 

Marvellous ! grey clouds are floating 
Upwards there, like spectral doubles ; 
Are indeed the dim resemblance 
Of those savage forms in stone. 

In the distance roars the torrent. 
And the wind howls through the forest ; 
Tis a tumult unrelenting. 
And as cruel as despair. 
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Horror's horrid desolation ! 
Legions of black ravens^ sitting 
On the scathed and withered fir-trees^ 
Flap at times the palsied wing. 

Here behind me walks Lascaro, 
Pale and silent^ and I well may 
Be mistaken for gaunt madness^ 
Followed by mis-shapen Death. 

'Tis a frightful, dreary region. 
Lies thereon a curse ? I fancy 
I perceive some bloody traces, 
On the roots of that maimed tree. 

It a hovel overshadows 
Which conceals itself, half hidden, 
Li the earth ashamed, in timid 
Suppliance that poor thatch-roof eyes thee. 

They who dwell in this small hovel 
Are Cagotts, surviving remnant 
Of a race which, sunk in darkness. 
Lingers out its trampled life. 
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In the hearts of all Biscayans^ 
For Cagotts aversion rankles 
E'en to-day. The sad bequeathment 
Of a gloomy, credulous age. 

In the minster at Bagneres 
Peers a narrow, grated postern; 
This, the sacristan assured me. 
Was the doorway for Cagotts. 

They were formerly forbidden 
Strictly any other entrance. 
And they used to steal in secret 
Thus within the house of God. 

There upon their lowly footstools 
Sat Cagotts, and praying singly^ 
Parted off, as though infected. 
From the general congregation. — 

But the consecrated tapers 
Of the century flicker bravely. 
And the light has scared the evil 
Shadows of the Middle Ages ! -— 
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Waiting outside stood Lascaro^ 
Whilst I in the lowly hovel 
Stepped of that Cagott. I kindly 
Gave the hand unto my brother. 

And I also kissed his infant. 
Which, while clinging to the bosom 
Of his wife, with greed was sucking 
It was like a sickly spider. 



CAPUT XVI; 



If these mountain peaks thou viewest 
Prom a distance, then they sparkle, 
As if dressed in gold and purple. 
Princely proud in sunlit gleam. 

But, approaching near, the splendour 
Dwindles, and as in so many 
Other earthly excellencies. 
Fine effects of light deceived thee. 
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What to thee seemed gold and purple, 
Ah, it is but simple snow, 
Simple snow, which dull and moping 
Mourns the tedious loneliness. 

Nigh at hand I heard above me. 
How the wretched snow was crackling. 
And to cold unfeeling breezes 
All its white distress outpoured. 

" O,^^ it said — '' how slowly crawling 
Pass the hours in these waste places ! 
O, these hours without an ending, 
Frozen-up Eternities ! 

'' Ah me ! Wretched snow ! Oh, had I, 
Rather than on mountain ridges. 
Had I in the valley fallen. 
In the vale, where flowers bloom ! 

'^ Melted up I should have quickly 
Been a little brook, and fairest 
Maidens then had washed their faces. 
Smiling, in my rippling wave. 
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" Yes, I might perhaps have trickled 
Down to ocean, and becoming 
There a pearl, have ornamented 
In the end a monarch's crown ! '^ 

When to this discourse I'd listened, 
I replied : '' Dear snow, 'tis doubtful. 
Whether such a brilliant future 
Would await thee in the valley. 

'' Be content. But few below there 
Pearls become, and not unlikely 
Thou hads't fallen in a puddle. 
And become a heap of dirt ! " 

Whilst I carried on in this way 
Conversation with the snow, 
C«une a shot, and down a vulture 
Tumbled from the air above me. 

'Twas a joke of my Lascaro, 
Sportsman's joke. And yet his features 
Stiff and staid remained as ever. 
'Twas the barrel only smoked. 
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Then without a word some feathers 
From the creature^s tail he plucked, 
Stuck them in his pointed beaver, 
And upon his way proceeded. 

Something devilish was the aspect. 
As his shadow with the feathers, 
On the white snow of the ledges, 
Tall and black, was moving on. 
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CAPUT XVII. 



Like a narrow street the valley. 
And its name is Spectre-Hollow ; 
Rugged crags rise up abruptly 
Either side to giddy heights. 

On a dizzy steep projection. 
Peeping downwards, like a watch-tower. 
Stands Uraka^s daring cottage ; 
Thither I Lascaro followed. 
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With his mother he took counsel, 
UsiDg secret signs as language. 
How might Atta Troll be tempted. 
How he might be put to death. 

For right well had we his traces 
Followed up. And now no longer 
Dare escape be thought of. Numbered 
Are thy days, O Atta Troll I 

If the ancient hag Uraka, 
Really was the all-accomplished, 
Mighty witch, that neighbouring people 
In the Pyranees protested, 

I shall ne'er pretend to settle. 
This I vouch for, that her looks were 
Most suspicious. Most suspicious 
Dripped her bleary, bloodshot eyes. 

Cross and squinting is her aspect ; 
And they say, in all the udders 
Of the luckless cows she looks on. 
Quickly dries the tainted milk. 
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Fm assured^ indeed^ that merely 
Stroking with her withered fingers 
Any fatted pig would kill it, 
And indeed the strongest ox. 

On account of such offences 
She at times before the Justice 
Of the Peace had been arraigned. But 
He was of Voltaire^s disciples^ 

Quite a modem, shallow worldling, 
Wanting insight, wanting faith. 
And accusers were dismissed, with 
Scepticism, almost contempt. 

What Uraka as her lawful 
Business followed, that was honest ; 
For she dealt in mountain simples 
And she also sold stuffed biixls. 

Full of all these natural wonders 
Was the hut. The smell was dreadful 
Of the henbane, cuckoo-flowers, 
Dandelion and deadmen^s fingjprs. 
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Vultures too, a large collection, 
Carefully anttogted on all sides, 
With the wmgs at full extended 
And the most enormous beaks. 

Was't the odour of the foolish 
Plants, which stupefied my senses ? 
Strange sensations crept about me 
At the sight of all these birds. 

They might be enchanted people 
Who, by means of magic nostrums, 
Foimd themselves in this unhappy. 
Stuffed condition, turned to birds. 

Fixed and sad they gazed upon me. 
And with symptoms of impatience ; 
And at Hmes they seem as casting 
Anxious glances towards the witch. 

She however, old Uraka, 
Crouches down beside her offspring. 
Her Xiaecaro, at the fire-place. 
Melting lead intd easting bullets. 
5 
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Casting that ill-omened bullet 
Which demolished Atta TiroU ; 
How the flames in fitful snatches 
Flicker o^er the witch's features \ 

And she moves her thin lips quickly. 
Inarticulate, but ceaseless. 
Does she mutter incantations. 
That the casting be successful ? 

Now she chuckles, now she's nodding 
Towards her son. But he, Lascaro, 
Carries on his work as grimly 
And as silently as Death. 

Sweltered with the load of horror, 
I approached the open window. 
Just to breathe fresh air, and looking 
On the outspread vale below. 

What I saw in those few moments — 
TTwixt the hours of twelve and one — 
I will aptly tell and tinjly 
In the chapters now to follow. 



CAPUT XVIII. 



And it wae the time of full moon^ 
On the Eve of John the Baptist, 
When the Wild Hunt apparition 
Hurries through the Spectre Hollow. 

Prom the window of Uraka^s 
Wizard nest^ at best advantage^ 
I could view the weird procession. 
Passing through the narrow lane. 

Had indeed a good position. 
Whence to see the entertainment ;: 
I enjoyed to full perfection 
DeatVs diversions in the grave. 
6—2 
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Smacking whips^ hnzzah and halloh I 
Horses neighing, horns of huntsmen ! 
Bark of hounds, and peals of laughter ! 
How the shouting echoed round ! 

Foremost running, as a vanguard. 
Fabulously giant wild-deer. 
Stags and boars,- a countless number ; 
And the pack of dogs pursuing. 

All from various zones the huntsmen 
And indeed of various eras ; 
Close to Nimrod of Assyria 
Rode for instance Charles X. 

High upon white horses mounted 
Past they flew. On foot the pikemen 
Followed them, the leashes bearing. 
And the pages carrying torches. 

Many in the mad procession 
Seemed well known to me — the warrior. 
Shining in the golden breast-plate. 
Was it not the good King Arthur ? 
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And Sir Ogier of Denmark^ 
Was't not he that wore chain armour 
Damask green/ and almost looking 
Like a giant weather-frog ? 

And of intellectual heroes 
Saw I many in the pageant. 
And I recognised our Wolfgang 
By the splendour of his eyes — 

For condemned by Hengstenberg^ 
In the grave he cannot rest^ 
And the chase he loved while living 
With this heathenish clan continues. 

By the mouth's benignant smile 
I distinguished also William, 
Whom the Puritans aforetime 
Likewise cursed ; this sinner also 

In the wild array must follow 
On his coal black steed by night ; 
And beside him, on a donkey, 
Bides a man — And, gracious Heaven, 
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In the dull psalm-singing' features^ 
In the innocent white night-cap. 
In his troubled soul I surely 
See again our friend Franz Horn. 

Having once the world-child Shakspeare 
Criticised, this wretched being 
After death must ride beside him 
In the craze of that wild hunt ! 

Ah, my gentle Franz is riding. 
He, who scarcely dared to walk. 
He, who but in tea discourses 
And for praying was distinguished ! 

How will all the aged spinsters, 
Who provided for his comforts. 
Be astonished when they hear that 
Franz has turned a hunter wild ! 

Sometimes when they take to gallop. 
Looks with scorn the mighty William 
Down on that sad commentator. 
Following at a donkey trot. 
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Powerless quite^ and firmly clutching 
At the pommel of his grizzle^ 
Yet in deaths as once in life-time^ 
Faithfully his author following. 

There I saw^ too^ many damsels 
In the mad-cap goblin race^ 
Quite astounding fairy beauties^ 
With their slim and youthful forms. 

On their steeds they sat astraddle^ 
As the heathen gods stark naked ; 
But their long hair fell in tresses^ 
Down below, like golden veils. 

On their heads they carried garlands, 
And in boldly backwards-bended 
Attitudes of gay defiance. 
Brandished wands with leaves entwined. 

Near them I beheld some others, 
Buttoned-up damsels of Romance, 
Sideways on their saddles sitting. 
With the falcon on the wrist. 
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As in mockery close behind them 
On their soiTy jades and ponies^ 
Rode a flamiting- troop of women 
Graudily like players dressed. 

Paces lovely and enchanting'^ 
But perhaps a trifle saucy ; 
And they shouted out like maniacs^ 
From their full, lewd, painted cheeks. 

How the shouting echoed round I 
Bark of hounds, and peals of laughter ! 
Horns of huntsmen, horses neighing ! 
Smack of whips, huzzah and halloh ! 



to 



CAPUT XIX. 



But as trefoil of all beauty 
Prominent three fibres towered 
In the pa^ant^s midst — and never 
Those fair forms shall I forget. 

One to recognise was easy 
By the half -moon on the forehead ; 
Proudly like a spotless statue. 
Rode along the mighty Goddess. 

Gathered tunic drawn on high, 
Partly covered hips and bosom. 
Torches^ glare and moonlight wanton 
Played aroimd the snow-white limbs. 
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And the features white as marble, 
And as marble cold. Distressing 
Was the fixed look and the paleness 
Of those rigid, noble lines. 

In her coal-black eye however 
Glowed a supernatural fire, 
With a strange, unholy sweetness. 
Soul deluding and consuming. 

O, how altered is Diana, 
Who, with chastity^s presumption, 
To a stag transformed ActsBon 
And surrendered him to dogs ! 

Expiates she now the murder 
With these gallant choice companions ? 
As a poor uncharnelled worldling 
Nightly rides she through the air. 

Late indeed, but all the fiercer 
Passion in her breast awakens. 
And in both her eyes is flaming 
Like a scorching brand of Hell. 
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Time for ever lost regrets she, 
When the men were far more handsome, 
And the quantity replaces 
Now perhaps the quality. 

At her side there rode a Beauty^ 
In whose face the Grecian features 
Less were marked, although they sparkled 
With the charm of Celtic races. 

This it was the nymph Abunda, 
Whom to recognise was easy 
By the sweetness of her smiling, 
And her hearty, boisterous laugh ! 

Such a face, all health and rosy, 
As if limmed by Master Greuze, 
Mouth heart-shaped and always open. 
And enchanting white her teeth. 

Wore a floating azure mantle. 
Which the winds to lift endeavoured — 
Even in my choicest visions 
Have I never seen such shoulders ! 



Little more and I had bounded 
Oat of window^ just to kiss them ! 
This would but have ill-bestead me^ 
For my neck I must have broken. 

Ah I she would have merely laughed 
When below in those abysses 
Bleeding at her feet I lay — 
Ah I I know the kind of laughter ! 

And the third of those fair figures^ 
Which thy helLrt had moved so deeply. 
Was it also some she-devil 
Like the other two depicted ? 

If a devil or an angel, 
I know not. With women never 
Knows one clearly, where the angel 
Leaves off and the devil begins. 

(yer the face of glowing languor 
Lay an oriental magic. 
And the dress recalled with transport 
All Sheherazade^s stories. 
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Lips of softness like pomegranates^ 
Lily-white the arching nose, 
And the limbs, refreshing, taper, 
Like a palm in some oasis. 

High she was on white steed seated. 
Whose gold rein two Moors were holding, 
As along the way they trotted 
At the Princess^ side afoot. 

Yes, she was indeed a princess. 
Was the sovereign of Judsea, 
Was the beauteous wif q of Herod, 
Who the Baptist's head demanded. 

For this deed of blood was she too 
Execrated ; and as spectre 
Must until the day of Judgment 
Ride among the goblin hunt. 

In her hands she carries ever 
That sad charger, with the head of 
John the Baptist, which she kisses : 
Yes^ the head with fervour kisses. 
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For, time was, she loved the Baptist 
'Tis not in the Bible written, 
But there yet exists the legend 
Of Herodias' bloody love — 

Else there were no explanation 
Of that lady^s curious longing — 
Would a woman want the head of 
Any man she did not love ? 

Was perhaps a little peevish 
With her swain, had him beheaded ; 
But when she upon the charger 
Saw the head so well beloved. 

Straight she wept and mad became. 
And she died of lovers distraction — 
Lovers distraction ! Pleonasmus ! 
Why, Love is itself distraction I 

Rising up at night she carries. 
In her hand, as now related. 
When she hunts, the bleeding head — 
Yet with woman^s maniac frenzy 
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Sometimes^ she^ with childish laughter^ 
Whirls it in the air above her, 
Then again will nimbly catch it, 
Like a plaything as it falls. 

As she rode along before me, 
She regarded me and nodded 
So coquettish yet so pensive. 
That my inmost soul was moved. 

Three times up and down parading 
Went the pageant by, and three times. 
While thus passing by, the beauteous 
Spectre looked and greeted me. 

When at last the pageant vanished 
And the noise had died away. 
In my brain was flaming ever, 
Ever still that charming smile. 

And all night my weary members 
I was tossing on the straw — 
On the straw, for feather bedding 
In Uraka^s hut- was not — 
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And I thfAi^'iit : wiukZ inajr the meaning 
fit: ot that rnvsUnifAa nod ? 
Wb^nrfore didjt thon look on me so 
Tender! jr, Ilercdiaff? 



CAPUT XX. 



Tii( the Hunrise. Golden arrows. 
Take their aim at fleecy vapours, 
VVhieh turn red, as though sore wounded. 
And disperse in light and splendour. 

Vtct'ry is at last decided. 
And the day, the triumphator, 
TrtruAn, in full unshrouded glory, 
On the necks of all the mountains. 

Ixmd the chorus of the song^rs 
Twitters from the hidden nests, 
And a scent of plants arises, 
Like a concert of sweet smells. — 
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With the earliest of the morning 
I the valley had descended^ 
And whilst ever my Lascaro 
On the old bear's traces followed, 

I the time to kill was seeking* 
In reflection. But reflection 
Made me in the end quite weary 
And indeed a trifle sad. 

So at last both sad and tired I 
Sank upon the supple moss-bank, 
Under yon wide-spreading ash-tree, 
Where the little streamlet flows, 

Which, with all its wondrous plashing, 
Did so curiously deaden 
All my senses, that conceptions 
And the power of thought desert me. 

Then the wildest longing seized me 
After dreams and death and madness. 
Also after those fair riders, 
I had seen in spectral hosts. 
6 
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O^ ye glorious midnight faces^ 
Which the streaky dawn affrighted^ 
Tell me whither are ye scattered ? 
Say, where is your home by day ? 

Under ancient temple ruins, 
Somewhere perhaps in the Romagna 
So 'tis said — Diana crouches 
From the light of Christian day. 

Only in the gloom of midnight 
Does she venture forth to wander. 
And the chase she then delights in 
With her heathenish companions. 

And the charming elf Abunda 
Likewise fears the Nazarenes, 
So throughout the day she lingers 
In the safer Avalon. 

'Tis an island lying hidden 
Distant, in the placid ocean 
Of Romance, and only reached by 
Pinion of enchanted horses. 
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There may dull care never anchor^ 
Never there may land a steam-boat 
With those prying, bold Philistines^ 
In their jaws tobacco pipes. 

Never reaches there the foolish, 
Tedious^ dreary peal of bells, 
Melancholy ding-dong clatter, 
So detested by the fairies. 

There in undisturbed contentment^ 
And in youth eternal blooming, 
lives in state the fair-haired lady, 
Merry-hearted dame Abunda. 

Laughing there she goes a-walking 
Underneath the lofty sun-flowers, 
With a prattling crowd of youngpsters 
World-extracted Paladins. 

But for thee, Herodias, 
Say, where art thou ? — Ah, I know it. 
Thou art dead and lyest buried 
By thy walls Jerusholayim ! 
6—2 
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Starkened sleep of death by daylight 
Sleep'st thou in the marble coffin ; 
But at midnight then awake thee 
Cracking whips^ huzza and halloh ! 

And thou folloVst that wild army 
With Diana and Abunda, 
With their merry hunt-companions. 
Who detest the cross and pain ! 

What a costly company ! 
Could I nightly hunt among ye, 
Through the forests ! I would ever 
Ride by thee, Herodias ! 

For I love thee more than any ! 
More than yonder Grecian goddess. 
More than yonder Northern fairy, 
I adore thee, thou dead Jewess ! 

Yes, adore thee ! I have marked it 
In the trembling of my soid. 
Love me and become my darling, 
Beauteous form, Herodias ! 
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Love me and become my darling ! 
Cast away that bloody plaything 
With the charger, and delight in 
Daintier and far better dishes. 

I the true knight am so truly. 
Whom thou wantest — matters little, 
Thou art dead and damned already — 
I have no such prejudices — 

Doubtless with my own salvation 
There^s a hitch, and if I really 
Still am reckoned with the living, 
I begin at times to doubt ! 

As thy champion then accept me. 
As' thy cavalier-servente ; 
I will still thy mantle carry 
And will bear with all thy whims. 

Every evening, close beside thee, 
I will ride in that wild army. 
And we'll fondle laughing loudly 
Over all my mad discourse. 
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I win make the hoim flj cpicklj 
Throagfa the nigfat — but in the da j tiine 
Joj most paoR awhile and weeping 
I will flit aboTe th j graTe. 

Yes, bj da J will sit complaining 
On the dost of royal tombs. 
On the graTe of m j beloved one, 
Bj thjT walk Jonshcdayim. 

Aged JewSy whilst passing bj me. 
Will believe that I am mooming 
O'er the Temple's last destmctiim 
And thy walls Jemsholayim. 
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CAPUT XXI. 



Argonauts without a ship. 
Who on foot the mountains traverse, 
And instead of golden fleeces 
Only look to win a bear-skin — 

Ah ! we are but sorry devils, 
Heroes of a modern pattern, 
And there's not a classic poet 
Would in song immortalise us ! 

And, for all that, we have suffered 
Mighty hardships I What a shower 
Overtook us on the summit. 
And no tree and no fiacre ! 
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Fractured clouds ! — The bandage parted. 
Bucket-fulls came tumbling on us ! 
Jason never was at Colchis 
Wetted through by such a shower-bath. 

" One umbrella ! — I would barter 
Six and thirty little monarchs, * 
Times like this, for one umbrella ! " 
I exclaimed, with water dripping. 

Tired to death, and out of humour, 
Like two well-drenched poodles, once more 
Very late at night we clambered 
To the witches hut above. 

There beside the blazing heai-th 
Combing out her great, fat pug-dog 
Sat Uraka. Him she quickly 
Gave the word for his departure, 

That she might attend to us. 
First she made my bedding ready. 
Then undid my Espardillas, 
That uncomfortable legging. 



Allading to the numeroos petty states of Germany. 
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Helped me to undress^ and even 
Drew my breeches off ; which closely 
Round my legfs were tightly clinging, 
Like the friendship of a blockhetid. 

" O for dressing gowns ! Vd give now 
Six and thirty kings for one dry 
Dressing gown I " I cried, my body 
Owing to the wet shirt steaming. 

Shivering and with teeth a-chatter 
Near the hearth I stood awhile. 
Then as though the warmth overcame me 
Sank at last upon the straw. 

Could not sleep. I looked with blinking 
Eyes towards the witch, who seated 
At the fireplace was supporting 
On her lap her son, whom likewise 

She had stripped. And close beside her, 
Upright stood the burly pug-dog, 
Who with both his paws was holding 
Cleverly a little pot. 
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From the little pot Uraka 
Took red fat, and with it smeared her 
Son upon the sides and bosom^ 
Trembling sharply as she rubbed him. 

And the while she rubbed and salved him 
She a lullaby was humming*, 
Finely nasal ; meantime weirdly 
Crackled up the flaming hearth. 

Yellow, like a corpse, and bony. 
On his mother^s lap he lay ; 
Sad as death, and stretched wide open 
Whitely glared the moveless eyes. 

Is he really then a dead man. 
Into whom a love maternal 
Nightly rubs a weird existence 
With the strongest magic ointment ? — 

Wondrous semi-trance of fever ! 
When the members leaden- weary 
Seem chained down, and all the senses 
Overstrung keep frightful watch ! 
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How that herb-smell in the chamber 
Tortured me ! with painful effort 
I kept thinking, where I might have 
Smelt the same ? I thought in vain. 

How the roaring in the chimney 
Terrified me t Like the moaning 
Of poor, wretched, dried up souls — 
Quite familiar seemed the voices. 

But I most of all was troubled 
By the stuffed birds, as they stood there. 
On the shelves just up above me. 
Near the bed on which I lay. 

For they flapped their wings with fearful 
Languor, as they bended over 
Down towards me, with their long beaks 
Stretching out like human noses. 

Tell me, where have I such noses 
Seen before ? Perhaps at Hamburg, 
Or at Frankfort, in the lane ? 
Painful gleam of reminiscence ! 
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Sleep completely overcame me 
In the end^ and then in place of 
Waking phantasm^ rose before me 
Quite a wholesome^ firm-set dream. 

And I dreamed^ the little cottage 
Suddenly became a ball-room^ 
Carried up aloft on pillars 
And by chandeliers illumined. 

Then invisible musicians 
Struck up from Robert-le-Diable 
That ungodly dance of nuns; 
I was walking all alone there. 

But at last the portals open 
Of themselves, and then come marching, 
Measured footsteps, slow and solemn. 
Most extraordinary guests. 

Nothing now but bears and spectres ! 
Walking upright, every he-bear 
On the arm a ghost conducted. 
Muffled in a long white shroud. 
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After such a fashion coupled. 
Up and down they took to waltzing 
Through the room. A curious sight ! 
Laughable and yet alarming ! 

For the awkward bears soon found it 
Bitter work to keep in step with 
Those young, white, aerial creatures. 
Who so lightly circled round. 

Dragged along without compunction 
Were those poor unlucky beasts. 
And their snuffling out-groaned all the 
Double basses of the band. 

Sometimes one against another 
Waltzed the couples, and the spectre, 
That had touched him, gave old bruin 
Here and there a kick behind. 

Sometimes in the dancers bustle. 
Tore a bear the burial garment 
Off the head of his companion ; 
Lo ! a deatVs head came to view. 
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But at last sounds forth a joyous 
Crashing of the horns and cymbals^ 
And the kettle-drums they thunder^ 
And there came the galopade. 

This I did not dream the end of -r- 
For a most ill-mannered bruin 
Trod upon my favourite com. 
So that shrieking out I woke. 



CAPUT XXII. 



Phoebus, in his solar droschky, 
Goaded on his fiery horses. 
And he had one half ahready 
Of his heavenly trip completed — 

Whilst in slumber I was lying 
And of bears and spectres strangely 
Mingled up with one another. 
What an arabesque ! was dreaming. 
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When at last I woke ^twas mid-day> 
And I found myself alone. 
Both my hostess and Lascaro 
Early on the chase had started. 

In the hut the pug-dog only 
Staid behind. Before the fire-place 
Upright stood he at the kettle 
Holding in his hands a spoon. 

Seemed to have the knack completely. 
When the soup was boiling over, 
How to stir it briskly round 
And to skim away the bubbles. 

But am I myself bedeviled ? 
Or within my brain is fever 
Raging still ? I scarce can credit 
What I hear — the pug-dog speaks ! 

Yes, he speaks, and even honest, 
S wabian is the accent ; dreaming. 
As it were quite lost in thought, 
Speaks he in the following manner : 
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" Ah me, wretched Swabian poet ! 
I must here in painful exile 
Pine as an enchanted pug-dog. 
And the witches cauldron tend ! 

" What a shameful and detested 
Sin is witchcraft ! O, how tragic 
My misfortune : human feelings 
Under cover of a dog ! 

" Had I with the loved companions 
Of my school remained at home ! 
Not a conjuror^s found among them, 
They can not a soul enchant. 

" O, that I at home had tarried 
With my friend Carl Mayer,* with the 
Wallflowers of my native country. 
With the wholesome Metzel^-soup ! 

" Now I^m dying of home sickness — 
Might I only see the curling 
Smoke, that rises from thie chimney. 
When they porridge cook in Stukkert ! ^^ 

* Swabian poets. ' 
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While to this I listened, deeply 
I was moved ; and from my mattross 
Quickly sprang, and near the fireplace 
Sat myself, and said quite softly : 

^^ Honoured Poet, what adventure 
Brings thee to this witches hovel ? 
Wherefore have they with such baseness 
Thus transformed thee to a dog ? 
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But the other cried with rapture : 
'^ What, you really are no Frenchman ? 
But a German, understanding 
All my sad soliloquy ? 

^^ Ah, compatriot, how unlucky 
^Twas our foreign agent Kolle, 
Over beer and our tobacco 
Sitting in the bar discoursing, 

^' On the theme was harping always. 
That one could alone by travel 
Ever hope to get a polish. 
Such as. he had gained abroad I 

7 
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" Well then, just the crusty roughness. 
Which so clogged me, off to shuffle. 
And the finer ways of fashion 
Give an edge to, like to Kolle, 

^' Straight my home I bade adieu to. 
And on this improvement journey 
To the Pyranees I came. 
To the cottage of Uraka« 

'^ Brought to her an introduction 
Prom Justinus Kemer;* thinking 
Little that so good a friend might 
Stand connected with the witches. 

^^ By Uraka I was treated 
Priendly, but it grew, this friendship. 
And at last degenerated. 
Guess my horror, into lust. 

'^ Yes, there flickered up a frightful 
Lewdness in the withered bosom 
Of this base and vicious truUion, 
And she would have ravished me. 



A poet of the Swabian School. 
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'^ But I begged : O^ pray excuse me 
Madam ! I am not a trifling 
Goethe-anian^ but belong to 
Swabia's famous school of poets. 

" Our muse is morality. 
And she wears a pair of drawers 
Of the thickest leather — touch not, 
Touch not, I entreat, my virtue I 

" Other poets have a soul. 
Some imagination, otiiers 
Passion even, but for virtue 
That belongs to Swabian poets. 

" Ah, that is our sole possession ! 
Rob me not of that becoming. 
That religious beggar-garment. 
Which conceals my nakedness I 

" Thus I spoke, but that bad woman 
Jeering laughed at me, and laughing 
Seized a sprig of mistletoe. 
And upon the forehead touched me. 

7-^2 
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'■ I perceived at once a crawlino^ 
Vile sensation like a goose-skin 
Creeping over all my members. 
But a goose's skin 'twas not, 

" No, the hide it was much rather 
Of a dog — and since that moment 
Of mischance Fm metamorphised. 
To a pug-dog as you see me ! '' 

Luckless wretch ! For very sobbing 
More to say he was unable, 
And indeed wept so profusely 
That he well nigh wept away. 

" Listen, Sir,'' I said with feeling, 
" Is there then no way to free you 
From this dog-skin, and restore you 
Back to manhood and to song ? " 

But the other, disconcerted 
And despairing, raised above him 
Both his paws, and deeply groaning. 
Thus with sighs at last addressed me : 
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" Till the day of judgment must I 
In this pug-dog skin be prisoned^ 
Should no virgin have the greatness 
To relieve me from the spell. 

'^ Yes, the purest virgin only, 
One who ne^er has thought on man, 
And the following condition 
Strictly keeps, can ever loose me : 

" Then must this unspotted virgin 
On the eve of Saint Sylvester, 
All of Gustav Pfizer's poems 
Bead straight through — nor fall asleep ! 

" If she keeps awake while reading. 
And her chaste «yes never closes — 
Disenchanted then, and human 
I shall breathe, shall be undogged ! ** 






Ah, .in that case'' — then I answered 
I myself thy liberation 
Cannot undertake ; for firstly 
I am no unsullied virgin. 
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'^ Secondly should I still less be 
In condition^ Gostav Pfizer's 
Poetry to lead, and never 
(Ver the business fall asleep/ 
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Leaving ghosts and magic dealings^ 
To the valley we descend. 
And our feet once more are planted 
On the soil of Positives. 

Ghosts avaunt ! and midnight spectres. 
Airy shapes, and fevered visions ! 
Like sane mortals we're returning 
Once again to Atta Troll. 

In the cavern, with his offspring. 
Lies the old one, and he slumbers 
With the snoring of the righteous; 
But at la8t he wakes up yawning. 
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Master One-ear squats beside him^ 
Deep in thought his head he scratches^ 
Like a poet who a rhyme seeks ; 
And he scans upon his claws. 

Likewise at their father's side 
Flat upon their backs lie dreaming^ 
Spotless pure^ four-footed lilies, 
Atta Troll's beloved daughters. 

What may be the tender feelings. 
Wasting in the spirits' blossom. 
Of these white young lady bears ? 
Tears are moistening in their glances. 

More especially the youngest 
Seems much moved. Within her bosom 
She already feels an itching. 
Omen blest of Cupid's might. 

Yes, the arrow of the little 
God pierced through her fur as soon as 
She had seen him — gracious Heavens^ 
What she loves then is a man ! 
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Is a man and named Footpadski^ 
When upon the general scamper 
He came swiftly running pa^ her 
One fine morning in the mountains. 

Heroes^ hardships touch the women^ 
And upon our heroes^ features 
Lay as ever, want of money^s 
Pale companion, gloomy care. 

All his military treasure, 
Two-and-twenty silver groschen, 
Which he brought with him to Spain 
Fell a prey to Espartero. 

Never even saved his watch I 
Left behind at Pampeluna 
In the pawn-shop. 'Twas an heirloom, 
Costly, and of rfeal silver. 

And he put his best leg foremost. 
But, unconscious, in his flying 
Won a something even better 
Than the best of fights — a heart ! 
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Yes^ she loves him^ him her mortal 
Foeman i O^ the luckless she-bear ! 
If her father knew the secret. 
He would gprowl outrageously. 

Like the aged Odoardo, 
Who with honest pride stilettoed 
That Emilia Galotti, 
Even so would Atta Troll 

Rather put to death his daughter. 
Put to death with claws paternal. 
Then permit that she should even 
Tumble in a Prince's arms I 

But it is a tender moment 
Now with him, no inclination 
Stirs him thus to crush a rose-bud. 

E'er of leaves the tempest strips it.^ 

< 

Softened now lies Atta Troll 
In the cavern with his offspring. 
Death's grim warnings raise before him 
Dark forebodings of Hereafter ! 

* See Lessing^B tragedy of Emilia Galotti. 
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" Children ! " — sighs he, whilst are trickling 
Tears from those large eyes unbidden — 
" Children I Finished is my earthly 
Pilgrimage, and we must part. 

" Just at mid-day whilst I slumbered 
Came a dream, which has its meaning. 
Then my spirit sweetly tasted 
Omens of my coming death. 

^' Not that I am superstitious. 
Am no vapouring Bear — yet are there 
Things betwixt this earth and Heaven, 
Which no thinking can explain. 

'^On the world and Pate reflecting. 
Yawning I had fallen asleep, 
When I dreamed that I was lying 
Underneath a lofty tree. 

^^ Prom the tree^s overspreading branches 
Dribbled down transparent honey. 
In my open jaws it glided. 
And I felt a sweet delight. 
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^' Joyous blinking^ up above me 
I perceived among the tree-tops 
Seven little bears^ it might be^ 
Who were clambering up and down them. 

" Tender, graceful little creatures, 
Whose fur coats of rosy-tinted 
Colour were, and on their shoulders 
Just like silk two wings were sprouting. 

'' Yes, a kind of little silky 
Wings these rosy-tinted bears had. 
And with soft and supernatural 
Flute-like voices they were singing ! 

" While thus singing, icy coldness 
Crept throughout my skin, and flame-like 
From my skin my soul departed ; 
Soared in brightness up to Heaven.^ 
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Thus in tender words and faltering 
Grunted Atta Troll. Then silent 
Lay awhile, with sorrow filled — 
Suddenly his ears, however. 
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Pricked themselves and strangely worked. 
And from his repose he started, 
Trembling and with rapture bellowing : 
"Children, do ye hear those sounds? 

'' Is it not the voice melodious 
Of your mother ? O, I know it, 
'Tis the growling of my Mumma ! 
Mumma I Yes, my own black Mumma ! 

Atta Troll, whilst these words uttering. 
Like a madman, headlong bounded 
From the cavern to destruction ! 
Ah ! he rushed upon his doom ! 
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CAPUT XXIV. 



In the vale of Ronceval, 
On the very spot, where whilom 
Charlemagne^s peerless nephew 
Gasped away his fleeting spirit. 

There fell also Atta Troll, 
Fell through treason, like the other. 
Whom the traitor, knighthood^s Judas, 
Gunelon of Mainz, betrayed. 

Ah ! a beards most noble feeling, 
Warmth of conjugal affection. 
Was the snare, which old Uraka 
Knew with cunning how to use. 
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Yes^ the growling of Black Mmnma 
She with such deception mimicked^ 
That our Atta Troll was tempted 
Prom the safety of his cavern — 

On the wings of longing flies he 
Through the valley^ often pausing 
At a rock with tender sniffle^ 
Thinking there his Mumma hidden — 

Ah ! Lascaro there was hidden 
With his rifle ; and he shot him 
Straight through that rejoicing heart — 
Forth the purple blood-stream bubbled. 

Several times he shook his head^ 
But at last he tumbled over 
Groaning, gave a hideous struggle — 
" Mumma ! '' was his latest sigh. 

Thus the noble hero fell. 
Thus he died. But yet immortal 
After death finds resurrection 
In the verses of the poet. 
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Resui'rection finds in song^ 
And his fame^ become colossal^ 
Shall on these four-footed trochees 
Stilt abroad throughout the world. 

m 

And Bavarians king shall raise him 
In Walhalla a memorial^ 
And upon it^ in Bavarian 
Lapidary style, this writing : 

" Atta Troll, a bear of purpose ; 
Decent morals ; doating husband ; 
Led astray by modem thinkers, 
'' Forest-roaming Sans-culotte. 

" Badly dancing, yet great notions 
" Carrying in his shaggy breast; 
^' Sometimes also smelling strongly ; 
" Talent none ; a character ! '' 
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CAPUT XXV. 



Three and thirty aged women, 
On their heads the scarlet coloured 
Old Biscayan-fashioned bonnet. 
Gathered at the village entry. 

One among them, like Deborah, 
Beat the tamburin and danced. 
While she sang a song triumphal 
Of Lascaro, bear-destroyer. 

Four gigantic men in triumph 
Brought along the slaughtered Bear ; 
Upright sat he in an arm-chair, 
Like a patient at the hot-wells. 
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Following after^ like relations 
Of deceased^ there came Lascaro 
With Uraka ; both were bowing 
Right and left^ though much embarrassed. 

Then the Deputy delivered 
An oration from the Town-haIl> 
When the long procession came there^ 
And he spoke on various matters — 

As, for instance, of improvement 
In the navy, of the Press, 
Of the Mangelwurzel question. 
And the curse of Party spirit. 

Having then of Louis-Philippe 
All the vast deserts recounted. 
To the Bear he next proceeded 
And the prowess of Lascaro. 

'^ Thou Lascaro ! " — cried the speaker. 
And began to rub the sweat off 
With his sash of tricolor — 
'^ Thou Lascaro ! Thou Lascaro ! '^ 
8 
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^^ Thou who France besides Hispania 
Atta Troll has now set free from^ 
Thou of either land art hero, 
Fyranean Lafayette ! " 

When Lasearo in such fashion 
Heard officials sound his praises. 
Inwardly he smiled delighted 
And with satisfaction blushed. 

And in broken words, which strangely 
Stumbled one upon the other. 
Stammered out his grateful feelings 
For so vast, so vast an honour ! 

With astonishment the people 
Saw a marvel yet unheard of. 
And the older women whispered 
Mystified and somewhat frightened : 

This Lasearo has been laughing ! 
This Lasearo has been blushing ! 
This Lasearo has been speaking ! 
He, the dead son of a witch ! — 
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That same day soon after skinning 
Atta Trolly they up to auction 
Put the skin. For just a hundred 
Francs a furrier purchased it. 

Elegantly then he trimmed it^ 
And he edged it round with scarlet^ 
And again he sold it quickly 
Just for double what it cost. 

So at last^ third hand possessed it 
Julietta^ and at Paris 
It reposes in her chamber^ 
Serving as a bed-side carpet. 

O, with naked feet how often 
Have I stood upon the mortal 
Brown remains of my great hero^ 
On the skin of Atta Troll I 

Deeply moved such times with sorrow^ 
I recalled the words of Schiller r 
" What in Song shall live for ever 
Must have perished first in Life.^^ 

8—2 
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CAPUT XXVI. 



What of Mumma ? Ah^ the Mmnma 
Is a poor weak woman ! Frailty 
Is her name ! Alas^ the women 
Are as so much porcelain frail. 

When the hand of fate had parted 
Mumma from her noble husband^ 
Neither did she die of sorrow. 
Nor succumb to melancholy — 

No, quite different, she continued 
Merrily to live, and capered 
After 38 before, the public 
Admiration ever courting. 
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And at last a fixed iq>pointment^ 
And for life a safe provision^ 
Far away she found at Paris 
In the famed Jardin-des-Plantes. 

Sunday last as I was walking 
In the gardens with Julietta^ 
And to her explaining Nature^ 
All the wild-beasts and exotics^ 

The giraffes^ likewise the cedars^ 
Those of Lebanon^ the noble 
Dromedary^ golden pheasants^ 
And the zebra — whilst conversing 

Presently at last we halted 
At the railing round the pit^ 
Where the bears have long resided — 
Gracious Heavens ! What saw we there ! 

'Twas a powerful desert bear 
From Siberia, snow-white coated, 
Plajring there an over-tender. 
Amorous game with some black she-bear. 
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And^ by Jupiter ! 'twas Mumma ! 
TVas the wife of Atta TroU I 
I remembered her distinctly 
By the moist eye's tender glances* 

Yes, 'twas she ! the sable daughter 
Of the south I Yes, she the Mumma, 
Now is living with a Russian, 
Some barbarian of the North ! 

Grinning said to me a nigger. 
Who to us came stepping forward : 
'^ Is there any sight more charming 
Than to see two lovers happy ? 
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I replied : " with whom have I, Sir, 
Here the honour of conversing ? " 
But astonished he retorted : 
" Don't you really recognise me ? 

" Not the Moorish Prince remember. 
Who for Freihgrath the drum beat ? 
Things went badly then, with Germans 
I was simply isolated. 
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" Here tho', where I have as keeper 
Been appointed^ where I meet with 
Flowers of my native tropics^ 
And the Lion too and Tiger : 

" Here I find myself more cheerful 
Than with you at German f airs^ 
Where to play the drum they forced me 
And besides was fed so badly I 

" Then, again, IVe lately wedded 
With a blonde cook-maid from Elsass. 
All absorbed in her affections 
Find that I am quite at home. 

" Constantly her feet remind me 
Of the beauteous elephant. 
When she speaks in French, I find it 
Sounds like my black mother-tongue. 

'^ If she scolds I am reminded 
Of the drum^s incessant rattle, 
Which was hung around with sculls ; 
Snake and panther fled before it. 
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*' But susceptible, in moonshine. 
Like a crocodile she weeps. 
When above the warm stream peeping. 
To enjoy the cooling air. 

'^ And she gives me all the tit-bits I 
So I flourish ! With my former 
Afric appetite, as on the 
Niger, now I eat again ! 

^' Have a rounded paunch already 
Fattened up. It out is peeping 
From my shirt just like a black moon. 
Stepping from the fleecy clouds.^' 
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CAPUT XXVII. 



[to august vabnhagen von ense.] 

Where in Heaven^ Master Louis^ 
Have you all this crazy nonsense 
Scraped together ? Such the question 
Of the Cardinal of Este, 

After having read the poem 
Of Rolando^s frenzied doings^ 
Which Ariosto with submission 
To his Eminence dedicated. 

Yes, Vamhagen, worthy friend. 
Yes I see the same words nearly 
On thy Ups this moment hanging 
With the same sarcastic smile. 
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Now thou even laugh'st while reading ! 
Yet withal I mark the thoughtful 
Furrow on thy lofty brow, 
And remembrance creeps upon thee : — 

^^ Sounds not this like youthful visions, 
Which I once dreamt with Chamisso 
And Brentano and Fouque, 
On those deep-blue moonlight evenings ? 

" Is not that the solemn pealing 
From the vanished woodland chapel ? 
Slyly mingled with the jingle 
Of the well-known cap and bells ? 

" With the nightingales in chorus 
Joins the double-bass of Bears, 
Rough and grumbling, this in turn 
Changes into fairy whispers ! 

" Madness, which has method in it ! 
Wisdom, just a trifle crazy ! 
Dying groans, which on a sudden 
Into laughter all are turned \ . , /* 
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Yes, my friend, it is the echo 
Of those long forgotten dream-days ; 
Only that a modem trilling 
Mingles with the ancient cadence. 

Spite of all the bold defiance 
Thou wilt find faint-hearted traces — 
To thy often well-tried lenience 
Be commended this my song ! 

^Tis perchance the last of Freedom's 
Woodland ditties of Romance I 
These are days of fire and war-cries 
When in grief its sounds must die. 

Other seasons, other songsters I 
Other songsters, other ditties ! 
What a cackling, as of geese, which 
Once preserved the Capitol ! 

What a twittering ! 'Tis the sparrows. 
Farthing rushlights in their claws ; 
And meanwhile they act the eagle 
With the thunderbolts of Jove ! 
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What a rumbling ! Turtle doves, which, 
Love-o'ereloyed, are bent on hatred. 
And henceforth, deserting Venus, 
Drag along Bellona^s car I 

What a humming, startling worlds ! 
^Tis colossal May cock-chafers 
Of the people's new-found Spring-time, 
Seized with the Berserker rage ! 

Other seasons, other songsters ! 
Other songsters, other ditties ! 
I might take a pleasure also 
In them had I other ears ! 



FROM 



THE BOOK OF SONGS. 
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PREFACE 

[to the third edition] 



This is the old enchanted wood ! 
Sweet linden-blossoms flowering ! 
Moonlight playing wondersome 
My senses overpowering. 

I further went and as I went, 
Above me melody twitters. 
It is the nightingale, she sings 
Of love and all love's bitters. 

She sings of love and the bitters of love. 
By tears and laughter shaken. 
Her sorrow so glad, her joyaunee so sad. 
Dreams long unremembered awaken — 
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I further went and as I went, 
I saw before me lying, 
In a vacant space a mansion vast. 
The gables with heaven vying. 

The windows closed and all aroimd 
Of sorrow silently telling ; 
It seemed as though Death lived alone 
In that deserted dwelling. 

Before the gate was lying a Sphinx, 
A dread and voluptuous creature, 
A lion below in body and claws, 
A woman in bosom and feature. 

A lovely woman ! the eyes^ white glance 
It spoke to unbridled fancies ; 
And round the silent, curling lip 
Encouragement grimly dances. 

The nightingale so sweetly sang, 
I could not make resistance — 
And as I kissed the lovely face, 
I marred my own existence. 
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The marble figure breathed a sigh^ 
The stone to life was bursting — 
She drank the lambent flame of my kiss, 
Insatiably thirsting. 

She almost drank my breath away — 
At last in ecstasy glaring, 
She clasped me close, the lion's claws 
The flesh from my body tearing. 

Ravishing torture and rapturous woe I 
The pain as the joy unbounded ! 
While the kiss of her lips so deeply blessed, 
The claws as horribly wounded. 

The nightingale sang: "O charming Sphinx! 

Love what is it thou wantest. 

That thou shouldst mingle mortal pang 
With all the rapture thou grantest? 

" O beautiful Sphinx ! O lend thy aid 
This riddle strange to discover ! 

1 have so many thousand years 
In vain been thinking it over.*' 

9 
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— I might have said all this in excellent 

prose but; when one once more reads over 

the old poems^ to polish them up for a fresh 
impressioti^ the jingling habit of rhyme and 
rythm takes one unexpectedly by surprise^ and 
behold I it is with verse that I open this third 
edition of the Book of Songs. 

O Phoebus Apollo ! if these verses are bad, thou 

wilt readily forgive me for thou art an 

omniscient god, and well knowest the reason why 
for so many years I have not busied myself with 

quantities and the clang of verse Thou 

knowest why the flame, which once amused the 
world with brilliant fireworks, has been suddenly 

employed for more serious conflagrations 

Thou knowest why it now consumes my heart in 
silent glow Thou understandest me, power- 
ful and beautiful Divinity, for thou in like manner 
did'st once exchange the golden lyre for the 
mighty bow and the deadly arrows Dost 
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thou still remember Marsyas^ whom thou flayedst 
alive ? It is a long time ago and a like example 

might be neeess Thou smilest^ O my eternal 

Fftther I 

Written at Paris, 20 February, 1839. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 
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MOUNTAIN ECHO. 



In silent trot a horseman rides^ 
The pensive fir-trees wave : 
"Ah, find I at last my true love's arms. 
Or find I the dreary grave ? " 
The mountains answer gave : 

The dreary grave ! " 
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And onwards still the horseman rides. 
And riding deeply sighs : 
^' What though I come to the grave so soon, — 
There's peace for him who dies/' 
The mountain voice replies : 
" For him who dies I " 
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The rider's cheek there trickles down, 
A tear of piteous woe : 
^^And if there is peace in the grave alone, 
'Tis well in the grave below/^ 
The Echo answers low : 
'' The grave below ! " 



THE GRENADIERS. 



To France were hasting two gprenadiers. 
From Russian fetters returning. 
And when they came upon German soil. 
In shame their faces were burning. 

For then they heard the sorrowful news : 
That the might of France had been shaken. 
Beaten and routed her vast array, — 
And the Emp'ror, the Emperor taken. 

Then mourned together the grenadiers 
Cer the pi«M J,. 
The one exclaimed : ^^ O woe is me, 
How bum the wounds of my glory ! '' 
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The other said : " The game is done> 
With thee I would £ain be dyings 
But I have wife and child at home^ 
On me for life relying/' -^ 

'^ Whaf 8 wife to me, what's child to me, 
Far better desires awaken ; 
They can go beg, if in want of breads — 
My Emp'ror, my Emperor taken I 

" Accord me, brother, but one request ; 
When me with the dead they number, 
Then bear my body with thee to France, 
In France I would gladly slumber. 

'^ Cross with red ribbon place on my heart 
As in life with honour I wore it ; 
The musket also put in my hand. 
The sword gird on as I bore it. 

" So like a sentry, in the grave, 
I will listen, where I am lying, 
Until I hear the cannon's roar. 
And horses neigh o'er the dying. 
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Then rides my Emperor over my g^ve. 
The swords flash around and rattle ; 
Then armed^ I rise up from out of the grave. 
For the Emperor, the Emperor to battle. 



THE WEDDING. 



I go not alone, my dainty love. 
Thou must with me wander 
To the dear, old desolate dome. 
In the drear, cold, sorrowful home. 
Where my mother round the entry creeps. 
And for the son^s return cold vigil keeps. 

" Let go thy hold, thou gloomy man ! 
Who is it summoned thee ? 
Thy breath is hot, thy hand is cold, 
Thy cheek is white, thine eye is bold ; — 
But I would merrily here repose 
In the Sun^s bright light and the scent of the Rose. 
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Leave the scent to the Rose^ the hght to the Sun, 
My sweetest Love I 

Put on the veil of white, wide flowing to the ground, 
And striking on the stringps, let music echo round. 
Let hymeneal song ascend on high ; 
The night- winds whistle shrill the mcli.dy. 

— o — 
TO AN ACTRESS. 

[as she sang an old ballad.] 

I can recall the enchantress now, 
As on her first I dwelt ! 
I hear the silvery tones yet ring. 
Which on my heart their sweetness fling. 
And on my cheeks the tear-drops bring, — 
I knew not how I felt. 

A dream descending o'er me came ; 
I seemed once more a child, 
The friendly lamp dispelled the gloom. 
In mother's quiet, cheerful room. 
And I read stories, wondersome. 
Without was tempest wild. 
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The stories then began to live. 
The knights rise from the grave ; 
In Roncesvalles there is a fight. 
Sir Roland there maintains the right. 
Accompanied by many a knight, 
And Ganelon, the knave. 

Through him Sir Roland badly fares, 
He swims in blood ; and seems 
So faint of breath, his bugle's sound 
Hath scarce Charlemagne's hearing found. 
E'er he lies dead upon the ground, — 
And with him die my dreams. 

It was a loud confusing crash. 
Recalled my sense below. 
Died out had those romantic lays, 
The audience clapped their hands in praise. 
And shouts of " Bravo " loudly raise ; 
The songstress curtseys low. 
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VISIONS. 



I. 

I once did wildly dream of passion's glow^ 
Of charming locks^ of myrtles and of roses^ 
Of a sweet lip^ which bitter thoughts discloses, 
Of verses sad in sad melodious flow. 

Faded ajid flown long since are these illusions ; 
Flown even is my fancy's dearest child ! 
Alone remained with me, what passion wild 
Had once poured out in tenderest effusions. 

Thou, orphaned Song, remain'dst ! Now fly to 
Death, 

And seek the Vision, that so long hath vanished. 

When thou hast found it, greet from me the 
banished — 

I send the airy shadow aiiy breath. 
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II. 

[" (5ln ^raum gar geltgam gd^auetllcl^ "] 

A vision strangely dread to see, 
Attracted and affrighted me. 
Weird scenes yet now before me start. 
And wildly storms it in my heart. 

It was a garden wondrous fair, 
I thought to find enjoyment there ; 
So many flowers bid me take 
A part in all the joys they wake. 

The little songsters chirp above 
Melodiously their songs of love. 
The red sun glittered round with gold. 
The flowers joyous tints unfold. 

Much balsam-odour plants distil. 
The air is soft and sweetly still ; 
And all is smiling, all things glow, 
And me their splendour fondly show. 
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Amid this range of flowery lands 
A shining marble fountain stands ; 
And there a maiden met my sights 
Who washed in haste a robe of white. 

Her cheek so sweet, so mild her air, 
Madonna-like her golden hair ; 
And as I gaze, the maid I own 
So strange appears, yet so well known. 

The beauteous maid, bestirs herself, 
She hums a song, the mystic elf : 
" Ripple, ripple, fountain bright. 
Wash me clean this linen white.'' 

I went and nearer to her drew. 
And gently whispered : " Tell me true, 

charming maid, O wondrous sprite. 
For whom may be this garment white ? " 

Then sharp she spoke: "Look thou be 
fleet, 

1 wash for thee thy winding-sheet ! 
And as she this had scarcely said, 
Like spray the picture vanished. — 
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Away bewitched^ I shortly stood 
Within a wild and gloomy wood. 
Their heads the trees to heaven raised ; 
I stood bewildered^ gazed and gazed. 

And hark ! a hollow sonnd I hear^ 
The distant ring of axe falls clear ; 
I haste away through bush and wood^ 
Till in an opening wide I stood. 

And standing on the spacious green, 
A stately oak-tree could be seen ; 
And lo ! my maiden there I find. 
She chops with axe the oaken rind. 

And blow on blow her efforts wax. 
She hums a sons: and swings the axe : 
" Iron white, Jn bright, 
(^ut the oaken chest aright ! " 

I went and to her nearer drew. 
And gently whispered : ^^ Tell me tnie, 
O maiden of the wondrous face, 
For whom dost hew the oaken case ? *' 
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She sharply said ; " The minutes flee. 
A coffin ^tis I make for thee ! " 
And as she thus had scarcely said, 
Like spray the picture vanished. — 

'Twas all so drear^ above^ beneath, 
Nought nought around but barren heath : 
I truly knew not what I felt. 
And shuddering on the horror dwelt. 

And now as further on I go, 
A scarf I see as white as snow ; 
I hasten towards it, haste, and see ! 
The beauteous maid appears to me. 

On barren heath the pallid maid. 
Deep in the earth delved down the spade. 
Again to look I scarcely dare. 
She was a horror though so fair. 

The beauteous maid bestire herself. 
She hums a song, the mystic elf : 
" Mattock, mattock, sharp and tried, 
Dig the grave both deep and wide ! " 
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I went and to her nearer drew, 
And gently whispered : '^ Tell me true, 

maiden of the wondrous face, 
What means a grave in such a place ? " 

Then sharp she said : " Be still, I have 
For thee dug out a deep cool grave.'' 
And as the beauteous maid thus said. 
The vault itself wide opened. 

And as within the vault I look. 
With horror chill my body shook ; 
And in the darkling grave to break 

1 leap below, and am awake. 
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III. 

['' 3^it Sftogen, gij^jteMen unb ff Ilttetgolb.] 

This book I would adorn a thousand fold^ 
With roses, cjrpress and with woven gold. 
Adorn it as they deck the funeral biers 
And bury in it all my songs and tears. 

Would to the grave I might all love remove ! 

The flowers of peace grow on the tomb of love. 

They blossom there and there again will fade — 

They blossom first for me when in the gprave Fm 
laid. 

And these then are the songs, which once so 
wild. 

Like to the lava that in Etna boiled. 

Came bursting from the inmost depths of sense. 

And scattered sparks around of light intense ! 

10 
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They now lie mute and like unto the dead, 
Starkened and cold within their misty bed. 
Yet shall the ancient glow once more return, 
Let but the Spirit of Love above them bum* 

« 
Then on prophetic wing the heart shall soar : 

The Spirit of Love shall sometime on them pour; 

This little book shall sometime reach thy hand. 

My sweet beloved, from a distant land. 

Then shall be loosed these verses' magic spell. 
The faded letters shall look on thee well. 
Shall search imploring in those beauteous eyes. 
And whisper lovers soft breathings and surprise. 



— o — 
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SONNETS. 



[to a. w. von schlegel.] 

In sweeping train, with flowers richly graced, 
With beauty-spots upon the painted cheek. 
With flowing laces, shoes with taper peak. 

With towering head-dress and a wasp-like 

waist; — 

Thus was the pseudo-Muse disg^uised, defaced. 
As once she came thy favours to bespeak ; 
Thou bad^st her straight another path to seek. 
And wandred'st forth by mystic fancy chased. 

Thou find^st a castle on thy lonely way, 
And, like a statue fair, within it lay 
The loveliest maid entranced by sorceror^s charms. 

But at thy word the magic thraldom broke. 
The real German Muse with smiles awoke. 
And, drunk with lovC; she sank into thy arms. 
10—2 
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[to my mother.] 



I. 

To cany high the head has with me grown^ 
My thoughts too bear of pride a certain trace ; 
E'en should a Monarch look me in the face^ 
I would not cast my eyes a moment down. 

Yet, dearest mother, candidly I own : 
However proudly intellect may pace, 
It oft to meeklier diflBdence gives place 
When in thy happy presence I'm alone. 

Is it thy mind which mine overshadows quite. 
Thy noble mind, which all things marks aright. 
And touches Heaven in its meteor flight ? 

Or pains remembrance, when on acts I dwell 

Which made thy heart with shame and anguish 
swell ? — 

That g^racious heart, which loved me, O, so well ! 
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II. 

In some mad fit I once had left thy side^ 
Bent on a journey to the world's wide end ; 
To find out this same Love I did intend. 
And full of love, with love secured, abide. 

In every alley Love to find I tried. 

At every door I did the hand extend. 

And begged at least a something for Love's 
friend, — 

But smiling with cold hatred they replied. 

And ever thus I sought for Love, ay, ever 
For Love I sought, but Love discovered never. 
So sick and sad I homewards thought to rove. 

'Twas then thou cam'st to meet me as I fly. 
And ah ! what is it swimming in thine eye ? 
It was that sweet, that long desired Love. 



-o — 
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TO If. S. 



When on the pages of thy book I gaze. 
Familiar rise once more upon my view. 
Those golden pictures, which I one time knew 
In boyhood^s dream and in my childhood^s days. 

I see again lit up by Heaven's rays 

The Fane, which from the faith of Germans grew, 

I hear the organ and the chimes anew. 

And mingled with them lover's plaintive lays. 

I also see, how in the Fane obtrude. 

Those busy monsters, wanting not the face 
The beauteous flower- and carved-work to deface. 

But to eternity the Oak denude 

And strew his green adornments all around, 

Come the new Spring, new leaves will still be 
found. 
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FRESCO SONNBTS TO CHRISTIAN S. 



I. 

I know them not, their worth I would not try. 
Who gold outside, are inside nought but sand ; 
I gprasp it not, give any knave the hand. 
Who would my name begrime upon the sly. 

I pass those pretty minxes scornfully. 

Who flaunt their own disgrace, a shameless band; 
I will not help, when people ready stand 
To draw the car of their vain idols by. 

I know full well the Oak must fall at last, 
Whilst pliant canes, submissive to the blast, 
Survive the storm, and as before remain. 

But tell me what becomes of such a cane ? 
What luck ! the dandy wields it in the streets. 
Or with it dusty clothes the valet beats. 



4 
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IL 



Bring' me m mask, I will mjadf disguise 
In iatbaei rags, 00 that the lalUe root. 
Who ID fine characters paradeaboiit^ 
That I am cdie of them, sfaaD not smmiBu 

Bring here coarse words and manners, in tiieir eyes 
I fain would seem d^^raded to a lout. 
Ignoring all the brilliant spari^s of nought. 
Bound which, coquetting, now each upstart flies. 

And »} Yl\ dance at this grand masquerade. 

Hemmed in by Grerman Count and Monk and Jew, 
Ghreeted by Harlequin and known to few. 

They all belabour me with wooden blade. 

That is the fun. For if the mask should fall. 
Behold the worthless pack confounded all. 
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III. 



In this calm^ sorrownsoothing twilight hour, 

Aroond me echo many long-lost lays^ 

Atid down my cheeks the tears find beaten ways. 

And Uood from out the hearths old wounds will 
pour. 

And I behold my darling^s form once more. 
As when we in a magic mirror gaze. 
She sits at her embroidery in red stays, 
And her blessed presence Silence hovers o'er. 

Then suddenly she rises and cuts off, 
The loveliest ringlet from the loveliest head. 
And gives it me, -* O joy akin to dread ! 

Mephisto quickly made my joy his scoff; 
He spun a lusty rope of that long hair. 
And by it dragged me round for many a year. 

— o — 
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IV. 

Thou saVst me oft at war Witk some low knave. 
Some painted cat, or with some eye-glassed hound; 
All keenly looking my fair name to wocmd. 
And whose false tongues my ruin basely crave. 

Thou saw^st me oft, when pedants pressed around. 
And fools in cap and bells, securely brave ; 
When serpents in my heart their^poison drave ; 
Thou saVst my blood from many gashes bound. 

But firm thou stoodest like unto a tow^r ; 
A lighthouse in the storm thy head did soar, 
A goodly haven was thy faithful breast. 

True, round the haven wild the lightnings glare. 
And few the ships that find a landing there. 
But gain it once and then in safety rest. 



— — 
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V. 



r 

I fain would weep, and yet it cannot be ; 
Defiant I would soar above the crowd. 
It cannot be ; unto the earth I'm bowed, 
Hissed at by viper-broods most loathesomcly/ 

I fain would hover wheresoever I see 

The light, which o'er my life serenely glowed. 
To live in her soft breathing be allowed, — 
But break my wounded heart it cannot be. 

And from the broken heart I feel the trace 
Of hot blood flowing, I know my spirit fades, 
I feel my vision too become more weak. 

And, though in secret trembling, I would seek 
That distant misty land, where silent shades 
With love shall fold me in their soft embrace. 
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SONGS. 



I. 



[3cl^ groKt nic^t unb vottm ba^ •^et} ouc^ Mc^t] 

Til not complain^ though break my heart in twain^ 
Eternally lost love ! Fll not complain. 
Shine as thou wilt in clustered diamonds bright. 
No ray shall penetrate thy bosom^s night. 

I have known it long. In dreams I saw thy face. 
And saw the night enshroud thy bosom^s space 
And saw the serpents gnawing at thy heart, 
I saw, my love, how very sad thou art. 



— o — 
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11. 



[3a, bu 6idt elenb, unb tcl^ groHe nicl^t.] 

Yes, thou art wretched, nor will I complain ; — 
My love, we must be very wretched both I 
Till death shall break the ruined heart in twain. 
My love, we must be very wretched both. 

I mark right well the scorn thy mouth surrounds. 
And mark defiant flashes in thine eye, 
I mark the pride, which in thy bosom bounds - 
But wretched art thou, wretched e^en as I. 

The unseen tear hath dimmed the brilliant eye. 
And hidden anguish quivers round thy mouth, 
The imperious bosom heaves the secret sigh, — 
My love, we must be very wretched both. 



— o — 
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III. 



[Wltin ^UM iM, mnn bu im ®raB.] 

My sweet beloved, when in the tomb. 
The dismal tomb thou'rt lying. 
Descending then to thee I will come. 
And cling to thee in dying. 

I kiss thee, embrace thee and press thee wild. 
Thou pale one ! silent and glooming ! 
I weep, I rejoice, I tremble, my child. 
Myself a corpse am becoming. 

The dead are now rising, ^twas midnight called. 
They are dancing in vapoury mazes ; 
We two will tarrv here in the vault, 
I am lying in thy embraces. 
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The dead are now rising, the Judgment Day 
Calk them to joy and to weeping ; 
We two to that have nothing to say, 
Embraced in the grave we are 8leei)ing. 



— o — 



IV. 

[Sin 8icl^ten(aum dtel^t eindam.] 

There stands a Fir-tree lonely 
In the North on a barren height. 
He drowses ; the ice and snow-storm 
Enfold him in covering white. 

Of that fair Palm he is dreaming. 
Which fai; in eastern lands 
On the burning rock deploring. 
Alone and in silence stands. 



— o — 
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V. 

[9ud alien fRdtcl^en winlt ed.] 

The ancient fables beckon 
"With white transparent hand^ 
For ever sing^g^ ringping, 
About a magic land^ 

Where mighty flowers languish 
In evening's golden light, 
And eye each other sweetly 
With nuptial fond deUght ; — 

Where all the trees are speaking, 
And singing as in choir. 
Where seem the footed measures 
The fountains to inspire ; — 
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And where resound love's numbers. 
The like thou ne^er hadst thought. 
Until in sweetest longing 
Thy soul is sweetly wrought. 

Alas ! could I arrive there, 
And there my heart set free. 
And, far removed all sorrow. 
Content and happy be ! 

Alas ! that land of pleasure. 
In dream so oft I view. 
But come the morning sunbeam. 
It melts like empty dew. 



— o — 
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VI. 

[gg fant tin Stern l^runttr.] 

A star is falling downwards 
From glittering heights above. 
I see it in descending^ 
It is the star of love ! 

The leaves and apple blossom 
Are falling from the trees, 
Around at random scattered 
By every wanton breeze. 

A swan was lately singing. 
As o^er the lake he rowed. 
And singing ever fainter. 
Finds death beneath the flood. 

It is so still and sombre ! 
The leaves and blossoms gone. 
The star burnt out, and silent 
The music of the swan. 
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VII. 

[9latf)t lag auf meincn 2fugcn.] 

Night lay upon mine eye-lids, 
Upon my mouth lay lead, 
Benumbed in brain and feeling 
I lay among the dead. 

How long I may have slumbered, 
In truth I cannot say, 
I heard as I was waking, 
A knocking where I lay. 

" Wilt not arise, my Heinrich ? 
Eterhal day draws on ; 
The dead they are uprisen. 
Eternal joy begun.^^ 

My love, I am quite blinded. 
And therefore cannot rise ; 
Through bitter weeping wholly 
Extinguished are mine eyes. 
11—2 
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*^ But from thine eye-lids, Heinrich, 
I'll kiss away the night ; 
So thou shalt see the angels, 
And all of Heaven's might/' 

I cannot rise, beloved one. 
My heart still bleeds to death. 
The heart which thou hast wounded 
With thy vindictive breath. 

'' My hand quite gently, Heinrich, 
I'll lay upon thy heart; 
It then will bleed no longer. 
And healed will be its smart." 

I cannot rise, beloved one. 
My head is bleeding too ; ♦ 

When thou wert taken from me, 
I straightway shot it through. 

'' With all my tresses, Heinrich, 
I'll staunch the sorry wound. 
Will backwards force the blood-stream. 
And make thy head quite sound." 
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She begged so soft, so dearly, 
I nothing could oppose ; 
Intending then to meet her, 
My heart's beloved, I rose. 

Then fresh the wounds were opened. 
And in wild torrent brake 
From head and heart the blood-stream. 
And see ! — I am awake. 



VIIL 

[3c^ tteU§ tticl^t, voa^ Soil eS Betieuten.] 

I inow not what may be the meaning. 
That I am so distraught ; 
Of olden tales a gleaning, 
I cannot dismiss from thought 

The air is cool and it's darkling. 
And calmly flows the Rhine ; 
The mountain tops are sparkling 
In sunset's parting shrine. 
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The fairest maid is sitting 
A marvel indeed up there. 
Her golden jewels are glitting. 
She combs her golden hair. 

She combs it with comb all golden. 
And sings a song thereby ; 
The song has a wondrous olden. 
Overpowering melody. 

In that small boat the boatman 
Bewildered utters a sigh ; 
The rocks he doth not note them. 
He only looks on high. 

I think the eddies will surely 
At last swallow boatman and boat ; 
And this is the doing of Lurelei, 
With her magical note. 
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IX. 

£aReltt 'gerj, mcin «§erj iSt traurig.] 

My hearty my heart is sadly, 
Yet May so merrily calls ; 
I am standing under the linden, 
Above on the old town walls. 

The ancient moat below me 
Is flowing, tranquil, blue, 
A boy a boat is rowing. 
Fishing and whistUng too4 

All colours, in wee dimensions. 
Beyond are pleasantly strewed, 
Gurdens and men and pavilions. 
And oxen and meadows and wood. 

The maids are bleaching linen. 
And skip o'er the grassy floor ; 
The mill-wheel is scattering diamonds, 
I hear its distant roar. 
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Above on the old grey tower 
A sentry box by the arch ; 
And one of the red-coat gentry 
Moves up and down on the march. 

He is playing with his mnsket^ 
That gleams in the sunlight red^ 

He now presents and shoulders 

I would he shot me dead. 



X. 

[21B icf) auf bor aSeige aufdHig.] 

As once I chanced on a journey 
My loved one's relations to meet. 
Young sister, father and mother. 
They courteously stopped me to greet. 

And then of my health they questioned. 
And even said with a grace ; 
They found me not at all altered, 
A little bit pale in the face. 
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I asked of their aunts and their cousins. 
And many a tedious spark, 
And after the dear little puppy 
With that melodious bark. 

And so of the new married sweetheart 
I asked in a sort of a way ; 
They graciously told me in answer. 
In child-bed at present she lay. 

And graciously I complimented. 
And, quite affectionate, said : 
From me they must certainly carry 
A thousand kind words to her bed. 

Meantime exclaimed the young sister : 
" The puppy dog, small and fine. 
Grew up so big and so snappish. 
We had him drowned in the Rhine.*' 

This young one is like her sister. 
And chiefly when she is glad ; 
She has the very expression. 
The eyes that made me mad. 
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XI. 

[2Bir ^mn am ffiScl^er^auge.] 

We sat by the fishing cottage, 
And looked towards the sea ; 
The evening vapours gathered, 
And rose upon the lea. 

The lights within the light-house, 
Were gradually lighted ; 
And in the distant offing, 
A ship could just be sighted. 

We prattled of storm and shipwreck. 
Of sailors and their ways. 
Who pass between sky and water 
And joy and care their days. 

We prattled of distant sea-coasts. 
Of southern and northern parts. 
Of all the curious people. 
Their curious ways and arts. 
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There's fragrance and glow on the Ganges, 
Where trees gigantic soar, 
And handsome, peaceful people 
The Lotus flower adore. 

In Lapland people are dirty, 
Broadmouthed, flatheaded and small ; 
They cower round the fire, baking 
Their fishes, and babble and squall. 

The maidens listened attentive. 
And no one at last spoke more ; 
The ship was seen no longer, 
'Twas too much darkening o'er. 



— o — 
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XII. 

[^uf Slfigeln M ©eSangeg.] 

On melody's wings I will bear thee. 
Thou chosen one of my heart, 
Away to the plains of the Ganges, 
I know of the fairest part. 

There lies a red-blossoming garden 
In moonlight's silent charms ; 
The lotus-flowers are waiting 
Their sister with outstretched arms. 

The violets embracing and laughing. 
Look up to the star-light clear ; 
And roses are secretly telling 
Sweet tales in each others' ear. 

Around are skipping and listening 
The gentle, wise gazelles ; 
The roar of the sacred waters 
Along the distance swells. 
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We there will come to our resting, 
The palm trees nodding above. 
Of happy visions dreaming, 
And breathing peace and love. 



XIII. 

[2)a8 m ein ^tf)Utf)M SCBetter.], 

This is indeed bad weather. 
With its rain and storm and snow ; 
I sit at the window gazing 
Down into the darkness below. 

One desolate light now gUmmers, 
Slow moving over the street ; 
A beldam it is with a lanthorn, 
Who totters on her feet. 

I fancy that eggs and butter 
And meal to buy she is come ; 
Intending to bake a pancake. 
For that great girl at home. 
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She lies at home in the arm-chair. 
And sleepily blinks at the light ; 
And o'er her fair cheek in profusion 
Fall down the tresses bright. 

— o — 

XIV. 

[9Blc bcr aWonb aic^ Icuc^tcnb brdngct:] 

As the moon in glory bursting 
Through a murky veil of clouds. 
On me breaks a brilliant picture 
Which a dreary time enshrouds. 

On the white deck we were sitting. 
Proudly sailing down the Rhine, 
Green the banks were clothed in summer. 
Glowing in departing shine. 

Rapt in thought I there was lying. 
At a charming lady's feet ; 
Round her pale and lovely features. 
Played the golden sun's retreat. 
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Music sounding, children siuging, 
O that wondrous even-tide ! 
Heaven's blue becoming bluer 
And the soul electrified. 

Rock and castle, wood and meadow 
Magically drifting came : — 
And I saw it all reflected, 
In the eyes of that fair dame. 

— o — 

XV. 

[3m ^raum Sal^ icl^ bic ©cIleBte.] 

Dreaming I saw the beloved one, 
A woman care-worn and pale. 
Now withered away and faded 
The form once blooming and hale. 

One babe she bore on her bosom. 
By the hand another she led. 
With misery writ in her features. 
Her aspect, her garments and tread. 
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She tottered across the market^ 
And there we meet again. 
She looks upon me, and cabnly 
I say unto her with pain : 

'^ Come with me to my dwelling, 
For thou art pale and ill ; 
And I will patiently labour, 
But thou shalt have thy fill. 

'^ I also will tend and cherish 
The babes which thou has with thee. 
Thyself though before any other. 
Poor child of misery. 

'^ I never will think to upbraid thee 
With my love's early doom. 
And will, whenever thou diest. 
Bitterly weep at thy tomb. 



-0 — 
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XVI. 

[giun iet ee 3eit, baSe ic!^ ntit SSeretanb.] 

In reason now it is time to dofE 
The folly Fve been displaying : 
I have so long as comedian 
With thee been comedy playing. 

In gaudiest style were painted o'er 
The glittering wings and ceilings, 
My cavalier mantle sparkled with gold. 
And I felt the finest of feelings. 

And now that I have cleanly doffed 
The rubbish I long was displaying : 
I yet have ever the wretched thought, 
I still am comedy playing. 

Alas ! unconscious and in jest 
I spoke what my feelings exacted; 
And carrying death within my breast 
The dying warrior acted. 
12 
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XVII. 

[3cl^ voMt\ meine ©cl^mergen erg5Wen.] 

If one single word might cany 
The terrible wrong of my heart, 
I would give it the playful breezes, 
To bear it to every part. 

To bear it to thee, my beloved one. 
That heavily laden word ; 
By thee at every season. 
In every place to be heard. 

And when in thy nightly slumber 
Thine eye-lids closed shall seem. 
Then should that word pursue thee 
E^en in the deepest dream. 



— o — 
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XVIII. 

[^dmmernb liegt ber ©ommeraBenb.] 

Faded is the evening glow 
Over wood and verdant meadow ; 
Moonbeams gold in heaven^s azure, 
Scent exhaling stream below. 

Crickets chirrup at the rill. 
Something moves too in the water. 
And the wanderer hears a plashing 
And a breathing when all^s still. 

In the rivulet alone. 
There a charming nymph is bathing ; 
Arm and bosom white and lovely. 
Silvered in the shining moon. 



12—2 
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XIX. 

[5)u 6i«t wie eine aBlume.] 

Thon art as ^twere a flower, 
So fair and pure and blest ; 
I gaze at thee, a^nd sadness 
Steab down within my breast. 

I long to stretch my hands out. 
Upon thy head in prayer, 
That evermore God may keep thee 
So blest and pure and fair. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 



I. 

The mother stood at the window. 
Upon the bed lay her son. 
'^ Wilt thou not rise, my Wilhelm, 
To see the show pass on ? ^' — 

I am so sick, O Mother, 
That I can't hear or see ; 
I think on our dead Gretchen, 
And woe, alas, is me ! — 

^^ Rise up, we will go to Kevlaar, 
Take rosary and book ; 
With healing God's own Mother 
On thy sick heart shall look/' 

Now flutter the holy banners 
With chants towards the shrine ; 
The place of this procession, 
Cologne upon the Rhine. 
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The crowd the mother follows, 
She leads her son and he 
Joins with her in the chanting : 
'' Adored be Thou, Marie ! " 



11. 

The holy Mother at Kevlaar 
Her best dress wears to-day ; 
To-day has much to do with 
Sick people in long array. 

To her the crippled people 
Bring there as ofE^rimgs meet. 
In wax limbs imitated, 
And many wax hands and feet. 

And he who a wax hand offers. 
His hand is cured of the wound ; 
And he who a wax foot offers. 
His foot is straightway sound. 
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To Kevlaar went many on crutches^ 
Now dancing the rope in shoes ; 
Full many now play the viol. 
Who then had no finger to use. 

The mother took a wax taper, 
And out of it formed a heart. 
" Bring that before God's Mother, 
She then will heal thy smart/' 



The son took sadly the wax-heart. 
Went up to the Image with sighs. 
The words gushed forth from his bosom. 
The tears gushed forth from his eyes. 

" Thou Holiest of the Holy, 
Thou Queen on Heaven's throne. 
Immaculate and Blessed, 
To thee my grief be known ! 

" I lived at home with my mother. 
At CoUen in the town — 
The town, which many hundred 
Chapels and churches crown. 
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" And near us was living Oretchen^ 
But she is dead as now — 
Marie, I bring a wax heart ; 
My wounded heart heal Thou. 

^' Heal Thou my wounded heart, and 
Early and late I will be 
Fervently praying and singing : 
Adored be Thou, Marie ! '^ 



III. 

The sickly son and the mother 
In the little chamber slept : 
When lo ! the Blessed Virgin 
Within quite gently stept. 

She bent herself o'er the sick one. 
And then her hand she leant 
Upon his heart quite gently. 
And calmly smiled and went. 
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The mother saw all of it dreaming^ 
Saw more — in visions dark ; 
She awakens from her slimiber. 
The dogs so loudly bark. 

There lay full length outstretched 
Her son, and dead he lay ; 
And on the pale cheeks faintly 
Just played the break of day. 

Her hands the mother folded. 
She knew not what might be ; 
With fervour sang she softly : 
'^ Adored be Thou, Marie ! '^ 
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IN THE HARZ. 

PROLOGUE. 



Black dress coats and silken stockings^ 
Ruffles finely laced and smart. 
Soft discoursings, long embracings, — 
Ah I There only wants the heart! 

Hearts within the breast, affections. 
Warm affections in the veins — 
Oh, I sicken at their singing 
These invented lovers^ pains. 

Up the mountains I will clamber. 
Where the honest cottage stands. 
Where the breezes freely bluster. 
And the bosom free expands. 
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Up the mountains I will clamber. 
Where the dusky pines are towering. 
Brooks are purling, birds are singing, 
And imperious clouds are lowering. 

So farewell, ye polished chambers, 
Polished ladies, polished men ! 
Up the moimtains I will clamber. 
Looking down will smile again. 



— o — 
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MOUNTAIN IDYLLS. 



I. 

On the mountain stands the cottage^ 
Where resides the miner old ; 
There the green-tipped fir-tree whispers. 
And the moon shines bright as gold. 

In the cabin stands an arm-chair. 
Carved all over wondrously ; 
He who sits there is contented. 
That contented one am I ! 

On the foot-stool sits the young one, 
O'er my lap an arm she throws ; 
Little eyes like stars of azure. 
And the mouth a purple rose. 
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And the lovely stars of azure 
Gaze on me in heaven^s repose ; 
And she lays a lily finger 
Archly on the purple rose. 

No, thy mother does not see us, 
She^s too busy spinning there. 
And thy father plays the zitter. 
And he sings the well known air. 

And the young one whispers softly. 
Softly in a smothered tone ; 
Many very weighty secrets 
She's already made my own. 

" But since aunty died, of course we 
May not any longer go 
To the pleasure-grounds at Goslar, 
O we did enjoy it so. 

" Here compared upon the mountain. 
Is much loneUer than below. 
And in winter we're completely 
Buried in the frost and snow. 
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" And I am a timid creature^ 
And am frightened like a child 
At the wicked mountain spirits^ 
In the night-tdme roving wild » 

All at once the little charmer. 
At her own words frightened stands. 
And she holds her little peepers 
Covered up with both her hands. 

Louder outside moan the fir-trees, 
And the spin-wheel groans and hums. 
And the clanging of the zitter. 
Mingled with the old song comes : 

^' Be not fearful, darling infant, 
Of the evil spirit's might ! 
Little angels, darling infant. 
Watch above thee day and night ! ^' 
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II. 



Fir-tree with its green-tipped fingers. 
Rattles at the lattice low. 
And the moon, the silent watcher. 
Flings within her golden glow. 

Father, mother, snoring lightly 
In the neighbouring chamber sleep ; 
Whilst we two, serenely chatting. 
Wide awake each other keep. 

" That thou much too often prayest, 
I believe not I declare. 
On thy lips that sharp convulsion 
Scarcely comes from too much pray'r. 

" Ah, that cruel, cold convulsion. 
It alarms me every time. 
Yet the dismal fear is silenced. 
Looking in thine eyes sublime. 
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" And I doubt if thou believest, 

In the right belief of most^ 

Trustest not in Grod the Father^ 
In the Son and Holy Ghost?'' 

Ah^ my darlings whilst an infant^ 
Sittmg on my mother's knee, 
I believed in God the Father, 
Who disposeth graciously ! 

Who the charming earth created. 
And the charming folk thereon. 
And who pre-ordained the courses. 
Of the stars, the moon and sun. 

As I bigger grew, my darling, 
Deeper understanding won, 
So I understood and reasoned. 
And believed in God the Son ; 

In the blessed Son, who loving 
Us, salvation published wide. 
And in recompense, as ever. 
Was of people crucified. 
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Now that I am grown much older. 
Much of travel, learning boast. 
Larger is my heart, sincerely 
Trust I in the Holy Ghost. 

He hath worked eternal wonders, 
Greater yet remain behind ; 
He hath broken feudal castles. 
And the fetter of the hind. 

Ancient, deadly wounds he bindeth. 
And renews the maxim sage : 
Every mortal like begotten. 
Is of noble parentage. 

He dispels the evil vapours 
And the brain's unhealthy flight. 
Which denies us love and pastime. 
Mocking at us day and night. 

Countless warriors well-appointed. 
To perform his bidding willed. 
By the Holy Ghost were chosen. 
And with Kon-courage filled. 
13 
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Trusty swords their hands are flashing^^ 
Worthy bannei*s they unfold ! 
Ah, thouMst like to see, my darling. 
This array of warriors bold ? 

Well then, look on me, my darling. 
Kiss me now and look thy most, 
I myself am such another 
Warrior of the Holy Ghost. 



III. 

Now the moon is hid in silence. 
By the fir-tree from the sight. 
And the candle in our chamber 
Flickers low and scarce gives light. 

But my little stars of azure. 
They are flashing brighter rays. 
Glowing are the purple roses, 
And the charming infant says : 
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'^ Little dwarf-like, fairy people, 
Steal away our bread and bone, 
Over night it^s in the cup-board, 
And by morning it is gone. 

^^ Little dwarf -folk of our creaming 
Nibble from the milk the best. 
Leave uncovered all the dishes, 
And the pussy drinks the rest. 

" And a witch is mistress pussy. 
For she skims the haunted steep, 
Up there in the night and tempest, 
Towards the old and ruined keep. 

^^ There a castle once was standing. 
Gay with arms and beauty^s glance ; 
Burnished knights, esquires and ladies. 
Swung around in torch-light dance. 

^^ But a sorceress, evil-minded. 
Doomed the castle and the rest. 
Nothing then remained but ruins. 
Where the owls have built their nest. 
13—2 
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" Yet ^twas said by poor dear aunty : 
If one speaks the proper spell^ 
At the proper hour of midnight. 
In the proper place as well, 

'^ Then will change at once the ruins 
Back again to castle bright, 
Then will dance again carousing 
Squire and lady, serf and knight. 

" And whoe'er that word has spoken. 
Claims the place and all pretence. 
Drums and trumpets proffer homage 
To his youthful excellence." 

Thus then blossom fairy pictures 
From that rosy mouth divine. 
And the eyes are overflowing 
In their starry, azure shine. 

Then she weaves her golden tresses. 
Little thing, around my hands, 
Pretty names she gives the Angers, 
Kisses, laughs and silent stands. 
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All things in the quiet chamber 
So familiar seem to be, 
Table, wardrobe, just as though they 
Formerly were known to me. 

Kindly sad the clock is ticking. 
Scarcely heard, the zitter seems 
Of itself to fall a-playing 
And I sit as one that dreams. 

Now then is the proper moment. 
And the proper place as well ; 
And I think my lips will utter 
Word for word the proper spell. 

See^st thou, darling, it is dawning 
And the hours of twilight break ! 
Brooks and fir-trees louder whisper. 
And the mountain is awake. 

Elfin songs and clang of zitter 
Echo from the mountain brood. 
And, as though the Spring were crazy. 
Blossoms up a flowery wood ; — 
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Flowers, wanton magic flowers. 
Foliage, broad and fabulous, 
Many-odoured, all in motion. 
Crowding up miraculous. 

Wild as crimson fire, the roses 
Sparkle up above the crowds ; 
Lilies, like to crystal pillars. 
Upwards shoot imto the clouds. 

Magnified to suns, the planets. 
Gaze beneath with longing glow ; 
From the lilies^ giant chalice 
Streams of liquid brilliance flow. 

But, sweet infant, we ourselves too 
Also are. transformed much more ; 
Blazing torches, gold and satin. 
Glittering round about us pour. 

Thou, thou art become a princess. 
This thy hut a castle bright. 
See them shouting, see them dancing. 
Squire and lady, serf and knight. 
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But myself, I have laid claim to 
Thee, thy people and pretence; 
Drums and trumpets homage profEer 
To my youthful Excellence ! 



THE SHEPHERiyS BOY. 



Monarch is the shepherd's boy, 
And the hillock green his throne ; 
And above his head the sun 
Is his mighty, golden crown. 

At his feet are spread the sheep. 
Docile slaves with crosses red ; 
Lords in waiting are the calves. 
And they walk with lifted head. 

Court comedians are the kids ; 
Cows and all the birds at hand. 
With the bantams and the pipes, 
Are the monarch's private band. 
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And the whole so soothing play. 
While the gentle zephyrs creep 
Over woods and waterfaUs, 
That the king is gone to sleep. 

Then^ as minister of state^ 
Governs meantime yonder hound. 
Whose incessant, yJlping baxk 
Echoes all the country round. 

Dozing lisps the youthful king: 
" Groveming is hard I ween ; 
O, I would I were at home^ 
And again beside my queen. 

'^ In her arms my royal head 
Tranquil rest can find alone. 
In the beauty of her eyes 
My immeasurable throne ! " 
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SYLVAN SOLITUDE. 



E^er yet the days of my youth had levanted, 
I wore the wreath for which I had panted ; 
The flowers gleamed from the leaves beneath. 
There was a magic in the wreath. 

The wreath itself was as charming as any. 
But he who wore it displeased too many ; 
I fled the world's envy as soon as I could, 
I fled to the green wood^s solitude. 

The woods, the woods ! there I might truly 
Live careless with sprites and beasts imruly ; 
The elves and stags with antlers of pride, 
Without any fear would come to my side. 

Without hesitation all would come near me. 
They know they have no reason to fear me ; 
That I was no hunter the roe knew herself. 
No creature of wisdom that knew the elf. 
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A fool only buists of the favours of fairies, 
Ihit of the other delightful \'agaries 
Whieh ehanetHl in the wihhI, I eortaiuly may 
Just OS they hap{)eued venture to say. 

IIow eheerily I by the Elves was surrounded. 
Dear little souls that chattered and bounded. 
Sharp in their looks with a sparkle of hate, 
Implying a sweet though a tragical fate. 

They amused me with games and dances ample, 
delated court st-ories, as for example, 
Kvery scandal that ever had been 
Told of Titan ia the Fairy Queen. 

l^acchant^^s and spriU^s, as I sat by the river, 
Kose from the flood, while about them quiver 
Tiiose water-goddesses sportive and fair. 
With long silver veils and floating hair. 

They struck on the harp, they played the fiddle 
They danced in the famous fairy riddle — 
Postures alike and the melody. 
Noise and dance as mad as could be. 
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At times again there would come a season, 
When these dear things would listen to reason ; 
Then at my feet they would outstretched be 
Each with its head recUned on my knee. 

Then as their trilling romantic ran its 
Course, they sang of the three pomegranates. 
Singing also a hymn of praise 
Of me and my princely human ways. 

At times they suddenly ceased their singing. 
Before me difBcult questions bringing. 
As thus : ^^ Pray tell us,'^ some of them said 
" Why man was ever by Providence made ? '* 

*^ Had we immortal souls and whether 
Such souls were all of them made of leather ? 
Or of stifE Unen, and also whence 
Most of our people were so dense ? 
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What I replied I must here pass over, 
But trust me I could never discover 
A fairy^s small chattering on the whole. 
Was likely to hurt my immortal soul. 
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Pleasant and rc^^ish are elves and fairies ; 
But to help a mortal oat of quandaries, 
The Spirits of Earth are truest and best ; 
Little Hop-o-my-thumb I prefer to the rest. 

They wear red cloaks^ which are long and 
flowing. 

Honest of mien, yet timid and knowing — 

I did not let them see I descried, 

"Why their feet they so carefully hide — 

They've ducks' feet, and — I am bound to dis- 
close it, — 

Have got the notion that nobody knows it. 

That were a wound most sure to provoke, 

A thing about which I'd be sorry to joke. 

Good heavens ! all we, like those little creatures. 
Have sometimes occasion to hide our features. 
And we flatter ourselves no mortal knows. 
That any of us have got ducks' toes. — 

I never fell in with the Salamanders 
In any of these my sylvan wanders, 
They fled me and from the other elves 
I never could learn what they did with themselves. 
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Spiu die-shank things, the size of a baby, 
Breeches and coat fitting tight as may be. 
Scarlet the colour, broidered with gold. 
Faces depicting sorrow untold. 

• 

A golden coronet set with rubies. 
Wears on the head each one of these boobies, 
For everyone of them thinks that he, 
At least an absolute monarch must be. 

That lire don^t burn them, I won^t dispute it, 
A miracle ^tis, and I can^t refute it — 
But the uninflammable elf I wot 
A real spirit of fire is not. 

Mandrakes are of wood-demons most-knowing. 
Dwarfs with short legs and beards long-flowing, 
A grisly race scarce a finger-long ; 
One knows not exactly where they belong. 

When in the moonlight somersets throwing. 
One thinks of the vilest roots a-growing. 
But as they've always done good to me. 
Why should I care from whence they be. 
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Trifling magical arts they taught me, 
The charm for the birds and fire brought me ; 
To pluck on Saint John the Baptist^s eve 
The herbs which invisibility give. 

They taught me the stars that might be relied on^ 
Without a saddle the storm to ride on. 
And Runic sayings, by which one calls. 
The dead again from their shadowy halls. 

They taught me the woodpecker how to overreach. 
And wheedle him, up in his favourite beach. 
Out of the twig which can impart. 
To us the treasure-seeker^s art. 

The words, which those who are seeking for 
treasure 

Pronounce, they explained whenever at leisure ; 

But all their endeavours were in vain. 

The art to find wealth I could never attain. 

That was a time, I may safely say it, 
I wanted little, was able to pay it. 
In Spain I had castles enough — in the air. 
And so I could draw my revenues there. 
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O beauteous time ! when full of fiddles 
The heavens were hanging, when fairy riddles, 
Cobolds and elfin dances caught 
Every magic-enraptured thought ! 

O beauteous time ! when triumphal arches 
Seem formed in the wood by bending larches, 
And I was parading here and there. 
As though myself the Conqueror were ! 

That beauteous time away hath faltered 
And all since then so much hath altered. 
And ah ! they have stolen away the bays. 
Which decked my head in those happy days. 

The garland has from my head been taken, 
I know not how, but thoughts awaken. 
And since the beauteous wreath is gone. 
My soul is soul-less and alone. 

The masks of the world glare at me only 
In horrible coldness ! Heaven is lonely. 
An azure church-yard, unholy and dumb, 
A man bowed down, through the woods I come. 
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The woods are now by the fairies forsaken. 
Which horns and the clamour of dogs awaken ; 
The roe its grief in the thicket hides 
And tearfully licks its wounded sides. 

Where are the Mandrakes ? if we could follow 
They would be found in some rocky hollow. 
Dear little friends, I am coming again 
But lacking the wreath, and full of pain. 

Where is the Elf with the long gold tresses. 
The beauty who claimed my first addresses ? 
The Oak, the home she hath left behind, 
Stands leafless there, a prey to the wind. 

Sad as the Styx the stream is flitting, 
On the lone bank a nymph is sitting, 
Death-pale and mute, a statue of stone. 
There she remains with her sorrow alone. 

Compassionate I then draw near — 
She rises, looks on me with fear. 
And flies away with anxious mien. 
As though she had a spectre seen. 




GERMANY. 
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PREFACE. 



I WROTE the following poem in the month of 
January of the present year, at Paris, and the free 
air of the place blew more sharply through some 
of the strophes, than exactly pleased me. I lost 
no time, but at once toned down or cut out what 
seemed unsuited to a German climate. But for all 
that, when I sent the manuscript to my publisher 
at Hamburg in March, many objections were raised 
for my consideration. I had to submit to the 
fatal business of alteration, and it was very likely 
then, that the earnest tones were unnecessarily 
modified, or too lightly out-tinkled by the bells of 
humour. With hasty petulance I again stripped 
off the fig-leaf from some of the naked thoughts 
and have perhaps offended mincing over-deUcate 
ears. I am sorry for it, but I console myself with 
the thought, that greater authors than myself have 
been guilty of the same offence. I will not 
mention Aristophanes in extenuation, for he was a 
14—2 
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blind heathen^ and his public at Athens^ although 
enjoying a classical education^ understood little of 
propriety. With more reason I may point to 
Cervantes and Moliere, and the former wrote for 
the elite of the two Castiles^ the latter for the 
great king and the great court at Versailles! Ah I 
I forget that we are living in very prosaic times^ and 
I foresee^ alas^ that many daughters of the educated 
classes^ will turn up their more or less arched little 
noses over my unfortunate poem I But what I 
foresee with still greater sorrow is the outcry of 
those Pharisees of nationality^ who now go hand in 
hand with the antipathies of the government^ who 
enjoy too all the favour and confidence of the 
censorship^ and are able to give that tone to the 
daily press, the object of which is to make war on 
every opponent, who at the same time is an 
opponent of their very worshipful masters. In our 
hearts we are armed against the displeasure of 
these lackies in their liveries of black, red and gold. 
Already I hear their beery voices : thou even 
blasphemest our colours, thou despiser of thy 
country, thou friend of Frenchmen, to whom thou 
Would^st surrender our free Rhine ! — Do not alarm 
yourselves. I am ready to prize and honour your 
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colours as soon as you deserve it, as soon as you 
cease to be an idle, servile jest. Plant the black 
red and gold banner on the heights of German 
thought, make it the standard of a free community, 
and I will shed my heart's best blood for it. Do 
not alarm yourselves, I love my country quite as 
much as you. For that love I have wasted 
thirteen years in exile, and for that love I am 
retm*ning back again to exile, perhaps for ever, 
at all events without snivelUng, or making the 
wry-mouthed grimaces of the sufferer. I am the 
friend of the French, as I am the friend of aU 
people when they are reasonable and just, and 
because I myself am neither so foolish nor so 
wicked as to wish that my Germans and the 
French, the two chosen nations of civilisation, 
should be breaking their necks for the advantage 
of England and Russia, and to the malicious satis- 
faction of every upstart and priest on the face of 
the earth. Be not alarmed, I shaU never surrender 
the Rhine to the French, and just for the simple 
reason that it belongs to me. Yes, belongs to me 
by unahenable birth-right ; of the free Rhine I am 
the still freer son, on his banks stood my cradle, 
and I cannot understand how the Rhine is to 
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belong to any other than the children of the soil. 
Alsace and Lorraine I cannot so lightly incorporate 
with the German empire as you do, for the people 
of those countries are firmly attached to France on 
account of the rights they have acquired owing to 
political changes in France, on account of those 
laws of equality and free institutions, which are so 
welcome to the citizen mind, and which yet 
leave much to be desired by the stomach of the 
preponderating masses. Nevertheless, the in- 
habitants of Alsace and Lorraine will again attach 
themselves to Germany, when we accomplish what 
the French have begun, when we outstrip them in 
deed, as we have already in thought, when we rise 
equal to those thoughts' extremest conclusions^ 
when we restore those poor despoiled creatures, 
neglected genius and dishonoured beauty, once 
more to their dignities, as our great masters have 
said and sung, and as we would wish it, we their 
disciples — Yes, not alone Alsace and Lorraine, 
but all Prance would then fall to us, all Europe, all 
the world — the whole world would become German ! 
I often dream of this mission and universal rule of 
Germany, as I wander under the oaks. That is 
my patriotism. In my next book I shall return to 
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this theme with firmness and resolution, with the 
strictest unreserve, but at any rate with loyalty. 
I shall know how to respect the flattest contradic- 
tion, when it arises from conviction. On the 
other hand I shall reserve all the weight of my 
contempt for the senseless knave, who, either from 
pitiful jealousy or dirty private animosity seeks to 
injure my good name in public estimation, and to 
that end makes use of the mask of patriotism if 
not even of religion and morality. The anarchical 
condition of the German political and literary 
newspaper world is in this respect so well supplied 
at times with talent, as fairly to excite my ad- 
miration. Indubitably, Scoundrello is not dead, he 
yet lives on, for years has stood at the head of a 
well organised band of literary highwaymen, who 
drive their trade in the Bohemian forests of our 
daily press, lying concealed behind every bush, 
behind every leaf, and listening for the faintest 
whistle of their worthy captain. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

Hamburg, the 17th Sept., 1844. 
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CAPUT I. 



The sorrowful month of November ^twas. 
The leaves from the trees were blowing, 
And darker too were becoming the days. 
As I was to Germany going. 

And to the frontier when I came. 
The beat of my heart grew appalling ; 
And I am even boimd to believe 
That tears from my eyes were falling. 

And when I the German language heard, 
'Tis hard to describe the feeling ; 
My heart seemed pleasantly bleeding away, 
My brain too seemed to be reeling. 
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A little harp-girl was playing and sang^ 
She sang with true animation^ 
But all out of tune, and yet her song 
Caused many a queer sensation. 

She sang of love and of lovers^ woes. 
Self-sacrifice and the gladness 
Of meeting again in a better world, 
Where nought is known of sadness. 

She sang of joys too rapidly passed. 
Of earthly sorrows diurnal. 
Of heaven above, where the soul is lost 
In ecstasies eternal. 

She sang the old self-denial song. 
The Eyapopeia of Heaven, 
Which lulls the foolish people to rest. 
With all its preposterous leaven. 

I know the air and I know the words, 
I know the people who wrote it ; 
In it they preach the water cure. 
And drink their wine as they quote it. 
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A newer song, a better song, 
My friends, I now will sing ye. 
We will while yet on Earth below. 
Up into Heaven bring ye. 

While yet on Earth we'll merry be, 
And not be longer baited ; 
No lazy bellies shall more devour 
What active hands have created. 

There's bread enough down here below. 
For all the human races. 
And roses and myrtles, beauty and joy. 
And marrow-bones in places. 

Yes, marrow-bones and for everyone. 
If they can get at the marrow ! 
And therefore Heaven we will leave 
To the angels and the sparrow. 

If wings should grow on us after death. 
To which there are no objections, 
We'll seek you up there and with you eat 
The choicest of tarts and confections. 
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A newer song, and a better song, 
There's sound of hautboy and fiddle ; 
The miserere is no more. 
And finished the death-bed riddle. 

The virgin Europe hath now espoused 
The Genius of Freedom, and this is 
The night of the wedding, they lie embraced 
And rioting in the first kisses. 

Nor shall the marriage be any the worse. 
Though lacking both priest and confessors — 
Long life to the bridegroom and to the bride. 
And also to all their successors I 

A bridal carmen is my song. 
Which calls upon every nation ; 
The stars are rising on my soul. 
For the solemn inauguration — 

The stars inspired and flaming wild 
Are streams of fire-brands sending ; 
I feel myself growing wondrous strong. 
And oak-trees equal to rending. 
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Since I on German soil have stood, 
I feel quite a magic imbuing ; 
The giant hath touched his mother again, 
His ancient strength is renewing. 
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CAPUT II. 



And while the young one musicked and trilled 
Of joys which Heaven offers. 
The vigilant Prussian douaniers 
Were busily searching my coffers. 

They ransacked shirts and breeches and all. 
To sniffle out anything hidden ; 
They hunted for laces and jewelry too. 
Books also that might be forbidden. 

Ye fools ! to look in my coffers indeed ! 
For empty away ye must toddle ; 
The contraband that travels with me, 
I carry about in my noddle. 
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There point I have which is finer still 
Than Malines or Brussels laces^ 
And if that point I shall once unpack^ 
'Twill prickle and hackle your faces. 

The jewels I carry about in my head, 
The future's crown diamonds shown one. 
Are temple jewels of the new god, 
The mighty and unknown one. 

And many a book I bear in my head ! 
I tell you the truth unbidden, 
A twittering birds'-nest 'twill be found 
Of books which are all forbidden. 

Trust me, in Satan's library 
There's no more dangerous reading ; 
And Fallersleben himself my boast 
His works show much better breeding ! 

A passenger then remarked to me. 
Who near me chanced to be standing : 
This is the Zoll-verein, in one 
All custom houses banding. 
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" The Zoll-verein " — he then remarked 
" Will our nationality find us, 
And in this land so broken up, 
In one vast entity bind us. 

" It must that outward unity give. 
Which so to speak is the real ; 
Spiritual unity censorship brings. 
And that is the truly ideal. 

" ^Tis that which inward' unity gives. 
To oneness in thinking plighted : 
One single Germany is our want. 
From inwards and outwards united." 
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CAPUT III. 



At Aix in the old cathedral lies 
Charles the Great until he awaken ; 
But he must never for Swabia's 
Charles Meyer be mistaken. 

I would not be dead and buried at Aix, 
Not e^en with the Emperor's glory ; 
Vd sooner be living, the smallest bard 
At Stukkert in a fourth story. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle the dogs in the streets 
Cry out of life being weary : 
O Stranger, give us a kick of the foot. 
Some change it will be from the dreary. 
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An hour I wandered in that vile den. 
Employment not very sprightly : 
Prussian soldiers I saw again. 
Who were changed but very slightly. 

The old grey coat was still to be seen. 
The straight, red collar as ever — 
The red, the poet Komer declared, 
Was blood from a Frenchman's liver. 

The wooden pedantic creatures of old, 
The same imperturbable closeness ; 
The same right angle in every move. 
The face frozen up in moroseness. 

They stilted about as stiff as of yore. 
Buttoned up straight as a candle, 
As if the stick which cudgelled their backs 
They had swallowed down to the handle. 

The long moustache the modem phase 
Of the old pigtail I suppose is, 
The tail whichformerly himg down their backs. 
Is now growing under their noses. 
15 
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I was not displeased with the new costumes 
Of the cavalry — no, I quite like them^ 
The helmets specially since they have 
Thought fit on the top to steel-spike them. 

^Tis so like the knights of old, and recalls 
The days of the long-lost Romantic, 
Of Lady Johanna von Montfau9on^ 
And the barons Fouque, Uhland, Tieck. 

It brings the middle ages to mind. 
The pages and squires as we find them ; 
Who carried their loyalty firm in their hearts. 
And proudly their scutcheon behind them. 

It brings crusade and toumay back. 
And broken vows repented ; 
It speaks the unprinted days of faith. 
Ere newspapers were invented. 

Yes, yes, the helmet^s a capital joke ! 
With that I am not disappointed ; 
The notion indeed was worthy a king ! 
Both helmet and joke so pointed ! 
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I only fear that a point of the kind. 
Might attract by its polish and brightening, 
In storms, and your head romantic be struck 
By Heaven^s most modem lightning. 

In battle, these helms of middle age times. 
So heavy are likely to hamper; 
Be careful then to have lighter ones made. 
More suitable things for a scamper. 

At Aix o^er the post-oflBce I beheld 
Again that bird so detested ; 
It glared full of poison down on me, 
From the royal arms where it rested. 

O hateful bird ! if I get thee in hand. 
There's nothing shall ever reprieve thee, 
I'll pull every feather out of thy skin, 
And never a talon leave thee. 

And then we'll have thee set on a pole. 
Completing thus thy perdition ; 
And make thee so the merry aim 
For Rhenish gun-club competition. 
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And who shoots me down the cursed bird^ 

To rise from the earth again never, 

We^ll give that brave man the sceptre and 
crown. 

And shout : let the king live for ever ! 



CAPUT IV. 



I came at night late into Cologne, 
The sound of the Rhine detecting. 
Here too was fanned by German air, 
^Twas altogether affecting — 

At least it affected the appetite. 
With omelette and ham I replenish. 
And as the latter was very salt. 
Was forced to drink plenty of Rhenish. 

The Rhine-wine sparkles as ever like gold. 
In the richly coloured glasses. 
And if thou drinkest a measure too much. 
Some into thy cranium passes. 
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A prickling sweet attacks the nose. 
Sensations grow rapidly fonder ! 
It drove me out in the echoing streets. 
In the lowering of night, to wander. 

The houses of stone looked on me there, 
As though they would tell me the stories 
Of olden times, when the town of Cologne 
Was rich in its middle age glories. 

Here drove the ecclesiastics once 
Their pious trade unrestricted. 
And here have ruled those men obscure 
By Ulrich von Hutten* depicted. 

Here too have danced the monks and the nuns 
The waltz and cancan mediaeval ; 
Here wrote Hochstaaten, the Menzel of Coin, 
Anathemas of the devil. 

The stake and the faggot equally here 
For men, and for books once panted ; 
The bells were ringing all the while. 
And Kyrie Eleison was chaunted. 

* Author of the celebrated '^Epistolas obBcnrornm virorum." 
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Spite and stupidity here made love. 
Like dogs, on every occasion ; 
We see it again in their offspring now. 
The hate of another's persuasion. — 

But see ! in the moonlight towering up. 
Those black colossal masses ! 
Tfis the cathedral of Cologne 
Dark frowning as one passes. 

And that was meant for the soul's bastille. 
And cunning Romists delighted : 
In such a giant prison-house 
German good sense must be blighted ! 

But then came Luther, and by him 
That marvellous " Halt ! " was spoken — 
And since that day the further build 
Of the church for ever was broken. 

It never was finished — and that is good ; 
For just its non-completion, 
Makes it a mark of Germany's strength 
And her Protestant repletion. 
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Ye building-fund fools ! with nerveless hands^ 
Ye would your coffers replenish 
To carry on a work condemned, 
And the strong-hold of tyranny finish ! 

O folly unmatched ! ye clamour in vain, 
And rattle your money-bags bootless. 
Though begging of Jews and heretics too ; 
'Tis all of it idle and fruitless. 

In vain may the talented Francis Listz 
Fiddle away for donations, 
In vain a very accomplished king 
Deliver persuasive orations ! 

It ne'er will be finished, the church at Cologne, 
Though folly in Swabia began it 
By sending, just to go on with the work, 
A whole ship's lading of granite. 

It ne'er will be finished, in spite of the 
screams 

Of every owl and raven, 

Who, always on things medisBval intent. 

Make lofty church towers their haven. 
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Indeed the time is approaching when^ 
Instead of eomjdetion enabling. 
The spaeions inside will probably be 
For horses turned into stabling. 

^ And when at last the chnrch has become 
A stable for horses^ whaterer 
On earth with those three holy kings 
Shall we to do endeaTonr ? '' 

So I hear asked. But are we to be done 
Now-a-days by any such dodging ? 
The holy three kings from eastern lands 
Must look out for another lodging. 

Take my advice and stick them inside. 
At Miinster, the three iron cages. 
Which hang on the tower, to Lambert the saint 
Dedicated in the dark ages. 

Should one be wanting out of the three. 
With some other man do your best — and 
The king that formerly came from the East, 
Replace by a king from the West land. 
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CAPUT V. 



And when at last I came to the bridge 
And the quay with its bastions darkling ; 
Flowing I saw old Father Rhine, 
In silent moonlight sparkling. 

I welcome thee, my Father Rhine, 
How has it with thee bieen faring ? 
I have so often thought of thee 
With longing and despairing. 

So said I, then heard in the waters deep 
A strangely curious moaning. 
Like to the cough of an elderly man, 
A wheezing and stifled groaning : 
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" You are welcome, young Sir, I am well 
pleased, 

To find I am not forgotten, 

^Tis thirteen years since we met, meanwhile 

My state has been somewhat rottenJ 
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'* At Biberich IVe had to swallow stones^ 
'Tis hard to imagine what worse is. 
And yet my stomach heavier found 
That Nicholas Bekker^s * verses. 

'^ He sings of me as though I had been 
A maid without blemish upon her. 
Who no one ever allowed to steal 
The garland of her honour. 

" Whenever I hear the stupid song 
My beard I sit pulling and frowning ; 
Suicide I should like to commit. 
Myself in my own self drowning ! 



* Author of the song" : 

*' They never shall possess it 
The free, the Germau Rhine." 
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" That I no maid of purity am 
The Frenchmen know by their slaughters ; 
They have so oft victorious blood 
Commingled with my waters. 

The stupid song and the stupid dolt ! 
He hath me fairly disgusted ; 
And, in a way, has made me be 
Politically mistrusted. 

" For should the Frenchmen ever return, 
I must blush when lustily rated, 
By them for whose return I so oft 
And ardently supplicated. 

^^ The dear little French, I love them so 
much; 

A thing that history teaches — 

Do they still go singing and springing about ? 

Do they still wear little white breeches ? 

^^ How I should like to see them again. 
Although I should dread their chaflSng 
About this provokingly foolish song. 
Which always sets them laughing. 
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" Alfred de Musset,* gamin of the streets^ 
I see at the head of them comings 
Most likely as drummer^ his bitterest wit 
For my special benefit drumming.^ 
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TVas thus declaimed poor Father Rhine^ 
And would not be contented. 
Whilst I, to cheer his heart a bit, 
These comforting words invented : 

Oh, do not fear, my Father Rhine, 
So far French ribaldry reaches : 
They are no more the Frenchmen of old. 
And now wear different breeches. 

Their breeches are red, no longer white. 
They also wear different buttons ; 
They sing no more, they spring no more. 
At fighting no longer are gluttons. 

They talk philosophy — Fichte and Kant 
And Hegel over their victuals. 
They smoke tobacco, drink their beer. 
And many have taken to skittles. 

* Author of the song in answer to Bekker's : 
*' Nous avons en le Bhin AUmand." 
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They are turned Philistines just like us. 
And soon will be coming it stronger ; 
Hengstenberg is their favourite now, 
Voltaire not any longer. 

Alfred de Musset, it is true. 
Is still the youthful rover ; 
But never mind, his ribald tongue 
To silence we^U bind over. 

And should he drum bad jokes at thee. 
For him a worse one made is, 
We^U pipe to him of his love affairs 
With so many charming ladies. 

So rest contented. Father Rhine, 
Ti'eat such bad songs with laughter ; 
Thou soon shall hear a better song — 
Farewell, we meet hereafter. 
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CAPUT VI. 



With Paganini there always went 
A spiritus f amiliaris ; 
At times as a dog, at times in the form 
Of the lamented George Harris. 

Napoleon saw ever a man in red, 
On each great event to the nation. 
And Socrates too his demon had. 
Which was no brain-creation. 

And I myself whilst sitting at work. 
Have curiously been ruffled 
On seeing a something behind my chair, 
A form mysteriously muffled. 
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Under his mantle he something held 
Which gleamed, as the light would catch it, 
It looked to me to be an axe, 
An executioner^s hatchet. 

In stature he seemed to be undersized, 
His eyes like two stars glaring. 
He never would interrupt my work. 
But stood there silently staring. 

For many a year I had not seen 
That strange and remarkable fellow. 
And here he was again in Cologne, 
Here in the moonlight yellow. 

Loitering in thought along the street, 
I saw him behind me walking, 
And when I stopped, he too stood still. 
As though 'twere my shadow stalking. 

Stood still, as i£ something he waited for. 
And then when I hastened my paces, 
He followed again. So at last we came 
To where the Cathedral Place is. 
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I could not endure it^ and turnings rounds 
I cried : Now answer me quickly. 
Why follow^st thou me in the dreary night. 
And watchest my steps so strictly ? 

I always am finding thee just at the time. 
When a world's emotion is starting 
Within my bosom, and through the brain 
The lightnings of thought are <krting. 

Thou gazest at me so hard and fixed — 
What boldest thou there by the hilt now 
Under thy mantle, shining bright ? 
Who art thou and what wilt thou ? 

But he replied in a manner quite dry. 
Indeed a little phlegmatic : 
" I beg of thee, exorcise me not. 
And be not so very emphatic ! 

" I am not a ghost of by-gone times. 
No grave-rubbish rotten and stinking, 
I'm no very great philosopher. 
Nor is rhetoric much to my thinking. 
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Vm silent and calm and practical too 

By nature^ and multitudes rue it^ 

For mark : — what thou hast conceived in 
thy mind^ 

I carry it out, I do it. 

'' Though years pass by I never can rest 
Till thy thoughts, I am so exactant. 
Into reality all are turned ; 
Thou thinkest, and I, I act on't. 

" Thou art the judge, the headsman am I, 
And so by duty am bounden. 
To execute judgment thou hast pronounced. 
Although it should be an unsound 'un. 

'^ They carried before the Consul an axe 
In old lElome as I needn't remind thee. 
Thou t()o hast thy Lictor, but now-a-days 
The axe is carried behind thee. 

^^ I am thy Lictor and I walk, 
The axe still constantly blinking 
Ever behind thee, and I am 
The Deed that follows thy thinking/' 
16 
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CAPUT VII. 



I then went home and slept as thoag>h 
Angels my rest were besteading^ 
In German beds one is lying so soft, 
The more if it^s feather bedding. 

How oft have I longed for the blest delights 
Of my native country's mangers, 
When I was lying on mattress hard. 
Those sleepless nights among strangers. 

One sleeps so well on our feather beds. 
And dreams I may say better. 
The German soul then feels set free 
From every earthly fetter. 
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It feels set f ree^ and soUrs up above^ 
Through heaven^s high spaces streaming. 
O German soul, how proud thy flight 
At night when thou liest dreaming ! 

The gods turn pale when thou dost approach! 
And many a star caught napping, 
Hast thou snuffed out in passing along, 
Thy wings just carelessly flapping ! 

The land belongs to Russia and France, 
The Britons look after the ocean. 
To us has been left the world of dreams. 
In which to stir up a commotion. 

Here is our unanimity sure. 
Here we are quite undivided ; 
All other nations contrive to have 
Their place on plain earth decided. 

On falling asleep, I dreamt that again 
In echoing streets I was loitering, 
Cologne's antiquities in the sharp. 
Bright moonlight reconnoitring. 
16—2 
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And after me followed as bef orc^ 
My companion muffled and dreary. 
And still we went on although my knees 
Trembled and I was quite weary. 

We further went on. The heart in my breast 
Gaped through a ghastly ripping^ 
And out of that hearths wound the bloody 
The purple blood was dripping. 

I dipped my fingers at times in the wounds 
And so it happened at last^ by 
Accident some of the door-posts I marked^ 
Touching them as I past by. 

And every time when in this way, 
I happened to mark a lintel, 
A tolling bell was heard afar, 
Sadly sighing and gentle. 

And fainter in heaven became the moon. 
Away into darkness dying; 
Like coal-black horses galloping past. 
Wild clouds across it were flying. 
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And ever behind me with his axe. 
His hidden axe there wandered 

The darkling form and a long while 

Was in this manner squandered. 

We walk and walk till at last we come 
To the square with the Dom in its centre. 
Open the doors are standing wide. 
And both of us straightway enter. 

Through the enormous space prevailed 
But death, night, and silence all over ; 
Branches were burning here and there, 
Which only the darkness discover. 

I wandered all the pillars around, 
I heard the footsteps only 
Of that companion, who followed me close. 
Through the place so otherwise lonely. 

And then at last we came to a spot. 
Not lighted by tapers wholly. 
But blazing with jewels, shining with gold; 
The shrine of the three kings holy. 
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But the holy three kings who formerly lay 
So still and never made fusses^ 
Here they were sitting bolt upright 
Atop of their sarcophagusses. 

Three yellow skeletons wearing crowns. 
Whilst round them finery lingers. 
Yellow their skulls, the sceptre of gold 
Still grasped in their bony fingers. 

Like wooden puppets they set their bones. 
The bones long dead, into motion ; 
There was also a smell, which both of decay 
And incense as well gave a notion. 

One of them opened his mouth and held 
A long discourse, explaining 
The reasons why he should be revered. 
And of want of respect complaining. 

And first of all because he was dead. 
Because he was king was the second. 

And thirdly he was a saint but all 

By me for nothing was reckoned. 
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For I replied in a bantering strain, 
In vain^ Sir^ is such an oration, 
I see that you belong to the past 
In its widest acceptation. 

Away, away ! go, get in your tomb. 
With your proper gravestone and hatchment. 
For Life on all the wealth of this shrine 
Will speedily lay an attachment. 

The bright future's cavalry here installed. 
Shall make the Cathedral its dwelling ; 
And go you not willingly force shall find 
The ready means of compelling. 

I said, and then I turned about. 
And saw behind me the sheening 
Of my silent companion's menacing axe — 
And he understood my meaning. 

And so he approached^ and with his axe 
The skeletons of Superstition 
He struck at, and knocked them down without 
The smallest sign of contrition. 
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Then echoed the blows through the arches 
vast. 

The pillars themselves seem shaken j— 

Bloodstreams are pouring from my hearty 

And suddenly then I awaken. 



CAPUT VIII. 



From Cologne to Hagen the diligence costs 
Five dollars six grosehen Prussian. 
The seats were engaged and in open post chaise 
Alas, I determined to brush on. 

A late autumn morning, damp and grey. 
The chaise through the mud was wheezing ; 
But spite of bad weather and the roads^ 
It all was uncommonly pleasing. 

For the mud is dirt of my native land I 
The breezes too that are blowing. 
Come from the country where I was bom. 
And set my cheeks all a glowing ! 
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The horses wa^ed their tails like old 
friends. 

An innocent pair of dapples ; 

Their little dung-dumplings looked as nice 

As Atalanta^s apples ! 

We drove through Miihlheim. The people 
seemed 

Industrious, the town not dirty. 

When last I was there ^twas the month of 
May, 

Anno Domini one and thirty. 

Then all was standing in blossom's wealth. 
The sunlights brilUantly gleaming. 
The birds were singing with longing note. 
And the people musing and dreaming — 

Were dreaming: ''the fine-drawn aristocrats 
From hence will soon be starting ; 
And long iron bottles shall give to them. 
The stirrup-cup at parting ! 

''And Freedom shall come with music and 
dance. 

With the banner, the white blue and red one ; 

Perhaps she will bring too out of the grave 

E'en Bonaparte, the dead one ! 
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Alas^ the nobility all are still here^ 
And many a fop I can tell 'ee^ 
Who came a spindle-shanks into the land^ 
Has now got a romided belly. 

The pale-faced canaille that formerly looked 
All loving^ confiding^ and hoping^ 
Since then have painted their noses red^ 
Our Rhine-wine constantly toping 

And Freedom herself has sprained her foot. 
No more can go pouncing and swooping. 
In Paris even the tri-color 
From the turret falls mournfully drooping. 

The Emperor since then has risen again. 
But 'tis the common averment, 
The English worms had so tamed him down. 
He ordered a second interment. 

I saw myself the funeral pass, 
I saw the gilded waggon. 
With Triumph's goddesses on the top, 
Who seemed the gold coffin to drag on. 
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All along the Elysian Fields^ 
The Triumphal Arch in succession. 
All through the fog, all through the snow. 
Came slowly the funeral procession. 

The music fell discordant and drear. 
All the musicians were shivering 
With cold. And the eagles on me gazed 
From the standards gloomily quivering. 

The people looked in a spiritual wise. 

Lost in remembrances olden 

All the imperial fairy dream 
Was here once again imfolden. 

I wept that day. Yes, tears in my eyes 
Came at the lesson preached me. 
When the long-lost, unheard cry of love. 
The Vive l'Empbreur reached me. 
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CAPUT IX. 



At a quarter to eight we left Cologne 
In the chaise or I am a sinner j 
We got to Hagen just upon three, 
And there we sat down to dinner. 

The table was laid. And now the smell 
Of old German cookery rose gay. 
Ah, blessed be thou, my sour kraut 
Thy scent to me is a nosegay ! 

Chestnuts simmered in cabbage green ! 
My mother's once favourite trimming ! 
Familiar codfish I greet thee now ! 
In butter so cannily swimming ! 
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One's native land must ever be dear. 
All hearts that can feel have boasted — ' 
I love besides red-herrings and eggs^ 
When browned and properly toasted. 

How shouted the sausage in spluttering fat ! 
The field-fares in apple sauce glittering. 
Little roast angels, they seemed to me 
A thousand welcomes twittering ! 

Welcome compatriot, — twittered they — 
Hast long been away meandering 
With many strange birds of another kind. 
In those foreign countries wandering ! 

There also stood on the table a goose, 
A quiet, good-tempered being. 
She may have loved me in former days. 
Our ages so well agreeing. 

She looked in my face so meaningly. 
So tender, taiie, and sweet-stuffish ! 
Possessed a delicate soul no doubt, 
Her flesh tho' was certainly toughish. 
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They also served a boar's head up. 
On a metal dish with tin bosses ; 
They always garnish swines^ heads here 
With laurel leaves on the probosces. 



CAPUT X. 



Soon after Hagen night came on^ 
And I felt throughout the intestines 
A shivering strange. In Unna at last 
I warmed myself with their best wines. 

A pretty maiden there I found 
Who cheerily filled the glasses : 
I still can see the yellow silk hair 
And moonlight eyes of that lassie's. 

I heard with delight the Westphalian lisp. 
And sweet recollection was steaming 
Up from the punch, whilst I of that band 
Of loving brothers was dreaming, 
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Jolly Westphalians, who would drink 
At Gottingeii, till unable, • 

And then by their feelings overcome. 
Would tumble under the table. 

1 always loved those darling lads, 
The lads I now am toasting ; 
A set so firm and sure and true. 
Free from all bragging and boasting. 

How grandly they stood up to the mark. 
Heroic and lion-hearted ! 
While, falling so straight, in honour so meant. 
The quarts and the tierces darted. 

They fight well, they drink well, and if they 
give. 

As friends never more to be parted. 

The hand to thee, why then they weep 

Stout oaks turned tender-hearted. 

May Heaven preserve you, gallant lads. 
Both you and all your belongings ; 
Keep you from wars and glory as well. 
Prom heroes and heroes' longings. 



« 
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Mny worthy marriages be the lot 
Of all the girls of your nation ; 
Tu all its sons I heartily wish 
Au easy examination I 



CAPUT XL 



This is the Teutoburgian wood^ 
Of whioh TWntus much has related^ 
This is tht!» self •same classioal swamp^ 
Wh^rt> Varus to stick was fated. 

t^hcniskw*s prince here struck him down, 
U«>riuauu> who all else surpasses ; 
(^crmai\ uativuxalitv 
t\au\ucrv\l iu the«!5e morasses. 

If HcttuAuu the battW had not won. 
With hW fair hain?d northern yeomen, 
Uoimau ftvvdv^m had been uo mvHre, 
AikI wo ^vHild all hi*ve b<?^n Koxuan ! 
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Roman manners had then been ours, 
The language spoken with right ease, 
Munich might even Vestals have had, 
And Swabians been Quirites ! 

Hengstenberg would Haruspex have been. 
From entrails of oxen snatching 
An omen. Neander would have become 
An augur, flights of birds watching. 

Birch-Pf eiffer would have drunk turpentine 

As once the Roman damsels, 

They say it gave a pleasanter smell 
To the breath of those fine mamselles. 

Raumer were then no German scamp. 
But rather a Roman Scampatius, 
Freiligrath written but not in rhyme. 
As once did Flaccus Horatius. 

That clumsy beggar. Father Jahn, 
Would surely have been Clumsianus. 
Me hercule I Massmann had Latin talked, 
The Marcus Tullius Massmanus^ 
17 
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Instead of with dogs in journals obscure. 
The lovers of truth, the arena 
Would rather have chosen, there to enga^ 
With lion, jackall or hyaena. 

One Nero alone we then should have had. 
For rulers paternal three-dozen. 
We might for ourselves have opened a vein. 
The hangman of slavery to cozen. 

Schelling had then been Seneca quite. 
And died through a Uke conflictum. 
We then had said to Cornelius, 
Cacatum non est pictum. 

Thank God ! the Romans were put to flight. 
The battle was won by Hermann, 
The legions of Varus were overcome, 
And all of us remained German ! 

We German remained, we German speak. 
All foreign tongues disdaining ; 
Ass we call ass, not asinus, 
Swabians, Swabians remaining. 
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Raumer remains a German scamp 
And received a decoration. 
Freiligrath still indites in rhyme, 
And the Horace is not of the nation. 

Birch-Pfeiffer drinks no turpentine. 
Like Roman ladies in satin. 
She writes but dramas as before ; 
Massmann, thank God I speaks no Latin. 

O Hermann, what do we owe to thee. 
For sending them back to the Tiber ? 
At Detmold thy statue is now being raised ; 
I am myself a subscriber. 
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CAPUT XII. 



Whilst jolting by night thiongh the urood^ 
we felt 

A sudden crash and a bruising ; 

A wheel was off, and there we stuck. 

Which was not so very amusing. 

The post-buy got off his horse, and straight 
Away to the next village bounded. 
And I remain alone in the wood 
At midnight, by bowlings surrounded. 

It was the voice of hungry wolves 
As roaming for prey they were howling^ 
Like candles flashing about in the dark. 
Their eyes looked as they were prowling". 
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They must have heard we were coming there. 
And so had arrived before us. 
Thus to illuminate the wood. 
And honour us too with a chorus. 

They serenaded, I saw it now, 
I was the great attraction ; 
I place myself in the right attitude, 
And speak with suitable action : 

My fellow wolves ! I am truly glad 
This day with you to be staying, 
Where me so many noble minds 
With howling love are repaying. 

What at this moment my feelings are. 
Can never be properly measured; 
Ah ! such a pleasant hour shall be 
By me eternally treasured. 

I thank you for the trust you have 
Ever in me confided ; 
A trust which in the time of need 
Is never to be derided. 
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My fellow wolves ! you never had doubt 
In me, were never persuaded 
By rogues, who told you I the cause 
Of the dogs had ever aided. 

Who said in the sheep-folds I had been seen 
With treasonous intentions ; 
Quite beneath notice I must say 
Are all such silly inventions. 

The sheepskin which I sometimes wear. 
Just to keep out cold air is, 
It never made me look kindly on sheep. 
Or encourage such vagaries. 

I am no sheep, 1 am no dog, 
No lx)oby and no traitor, 
I am a wolf, ay, every inch. 
In teeth, in heart, in nature. 

I am a wolf, and will with wolves. 
Howl ever like a brother ; 
Trust in yourselves, and God will help 
Those who help one another. 
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Such the oration which I made, 
Without the least preparation ; 
'Twas put into print, in a mangled way, 
By the editor of the ^' Nation/^ 



CAPUT XIII. 



The sun rose up at Paderborn, 
Unwillingly leaving his portals ; 
He drives in fact a wearisome trade — 
In lighting up us stupid mortals I 

When sending the shining light of his beams 
Down on our earth on the one side, 
'Tis at the expense of the other half 
He leaves the dark and dun side. 
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The stone rolk away from Sysiphus^ 
The Danaids their leaky measures 
Will never fill up, and the sun in vain 
Illumines the world and its treasures ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * -x- * 

♦ ♦*♦♦* -x- 

♦ ♦*♦♦* 



CAPITT XIV. 



A olamniv wind, a barren land, 
Tl\o oluii:?e stru^les on through the oozes, 
\ot it jiiiurs and it rings all day in my braiii 
''O $uu. tlio dame that accuses ! " 

"Txii tho olv>*!iing rhyme of the olden song^ 
\Y hull my uun>e \nis often singing — 
*' V^ svuu the tlaiue that accuses ! " 'twas like 

rUc wvwlUuvl bugle ringing. 
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A murderer is the theme of the song, 
Who lived a wild life and thus ended ; ^ 
One day he was found in the wood by the neck 
On a grey willow suspended. 

The murderer's sentence was nailed to the 
tree, 

By that secret court which refuses 

Pardon to murder — 'twas done by them — 

^^ O sun, the flame that accuses I " 

The sun was accuser, the murd'rer condemned 
By the searching power he uses. 
Ottilia dying had uttered the cry : 
^^ O sun, the flame that accuses I '^ 

When I think of the song, I also think 
Of my nurse, the best of old creatures ; 
I see again her parchment skin. 
And all her wrinkled features. 

The place of her birth was Miinster-land ; 
She used to relate without number. 
Fairy stories and folk-lore songs. 
And oft would sing me to slumber. 
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How tlu\.»bl»ed mv bosom when the old dame 
Told how the princess was pining*^ 
As lonelv she sat on the desolate heath. 
Her g>:>ld K«eks breezily shining. 

There she had to look after the geese^ 
As common £arm-weneh, and madly 
She drove them home at night through the gate 
And motionless stood there sadly. 

Y\st there she cx»uld see a horse's head^ 
Xailed up above the mangers ; 
That was the head of the poor old horse 
Which had brought her there among strangers. 

Then the king's daughter deeply sighed : 
O, Falada^ that thou hangest ! 
The horse's head in answer replied : 
O woe is me ! that thou gangest ! 

Then the king's daughter deeply sighed : 
If onlv mv mother knew it ! 
The horse's head in answer replied : 
Her heart would bitterly rue it ! 
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But when the old dame spoke earnest and low, 
I listened with breathing bated, 
^Twas then she the doings of Red-beard, 
Our mystical emperor related. 

She has assured me he is not dead, 
As told us in ancient story. 
But in a mountain lies concealed. 
With all his companions in glory. 

Kiffhauser is the mountain called, 
It has a vast cavern inside it ; 
And lustres fling a spectral light 
Throughout the halls which divide it. 

On entering in we stables see, 
Vast stables on the first landing ; 
And thousands of horses in trappings bright. 
Each one at his manger standing. 

And bridled and saddled there they are. 
Yet all immovable staying, 
And just as though out of iron cast. 
None ever is tossing or neighing. 
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In the next chamber on the straw 
Are soldiers, long-bearded creatures^ 
Thousands of soldiers, there they lie. 
With warlike, invincible features. 

Completely armed from top to toe. 
And everything in keeping, 
They never move, they never stir. 
But lie there quietly sleeping. 

In a third chamber are swords and spears, 
Armour and axes and dire arms ; 
Helmets too of silver and gold. 
And ancient Prankish fire-arms. 

Not many cannon and yet enough 
To build up a trophy ; unfolden. 
High above all a banner waves. 
The colours, black, red and golden. 

In the fourth room the Emperor dwells. 
And hundreds of years, as reported. 
On a stone chair has sat, at a table of stone 
His head on his arm supported. 
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His beard is fiery red and falls 
On the floor as he there is sitting ; 
He sometimes also winks the eyes, 
The eye-brows constantly knitting. 

Is he asleep or does he think ? 
One cannot exactly decide it ; 
But he will shake and rouse himself, 
The right time, if we abide it. 

The famous banner he then will seize, 
^^ To horse, to horse, boys ! " crying. 
His troopers then with a clatter will spring 
From the earth on which they are lying. 

And each will throw himself on his horse. 
Now stamping the hoof and neighing ; 
And out they ride in the noisy world, 
The trumpets loudly braying. 

They ride right well, they fight right well. 
They shook off sleep as they went hence. 
The Emperor holds tribunal severe. 
He will the murderer sentence — 
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The murderer who to the very death 
Dear^ fair-haired Germania abuses. 
The wondrous vir^n so beloved — 
" O Sun, the flame that accuses ! '' 

Pull many that day who thought themselves 
hid, 

And laughed at that terrible jury. 

Will not escape the avenging rope 

Of Barbarossa's fury ! 

The nurse^s old story, how it delights. 
Falls sweet on the ear and amuses ! 
My superstitious bosom shouts out : 
^^ O Sun the flame that accuses ! " 
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CAPUT XV. 



A very fine rain came prickling down. 
Like needles, ice-cold and wetting, 
The horses mournfully drooped their tails, 
Wading in mud and sweating. 

The post-boy now and then blew his horn, 
I know the old too-too-ing husky — 
" Three cavaliers ride out at the gate ! " — 
My thoughts however got dusky. 

At first but drowsy, I then fell asleep. 
And lo.! a dream spell-bound me; 
I thought that I in the magic cave. 
With the Emperor Red-beard found me. 
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He sat no more on a chair of stone^ 
Like a statue^ nor at a stone table ; 
Nor wore he now the dignified air 
Which people so commonly fable. 

He waddled with me about the rooms^ 
And spoke in familiar measure^ 
And like a virtuoso showed 
His curious relics and treasure. 

He showed in the armoury how one may 
The temper of blades determine ; 
From some of the swords he rubbed the rust. 
With his own imperial ermine. 

And then he brushed the dust away. 
With a brush of peacock^s feathers. 
From many a battle-axe, many a helm. 
And many a pair of leathers. 



The flag he also dusted as well, 
And said : ^^ What I find so good is. 
Never a moth has eaten the silk, 
And never a worm in the wood is.^^ 
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Aud as we entered into the room, 
Where slept on the floor at their leisure 
Those thousands of warriors, ready for war, 
He said with evident pleasure : 

^^ We here more gently must talk and walk. 
Nor waken these chaps to the grey day ; 
Another hundred years are gone, 
And this is the general pay day." 

And lo ! the Emperor softly approached 
The soldiers as they lay sleeping. 
And, opening their pockets, gave each man 
A ducat into his keeping. 

Then said with a satisfied smile on his face. 
As I looked upon him and wondered, 
'^ I give a ducat to every man 
As pay, after years a hundred." 

But when we came to the chamber where 
The horses stood without moving, 
He rubbed his hands and chuckled aloud. 
Some thought very greatly approving. 
18 




He couDted the animals, one by one, 
Patting their sides with devotion ; 
He counted and counted, Mb anzions lipe 
Were constantly in motion. 

Then vexed be said : " The number is i 
Complete, we must make it lai^r — 
Of arms and soldiers I have enong'h, 
I still want many a charger. 

" I've sent my grooms all round about. 
To go on buying me steady 
All the best horseB they can find — 
Have got a good few already. 

" I wait until the tale's complete. 
Then down I swoop on the quarry ; 
And free my knd, my German folk. 
Who faithfully for me tarry." 

So said the Emperor, but I cried : 
Swoop now upon their traces. 
Swoop now, old friend, and if horses fail 
Put donkeys in their places. 
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The Eed-beard smiling, said : " The ease 
Is not so very distressing, 
Rome, you know, wasn't built in a day. 
And good things need no pressing. 

The oak is a tree of very slow growth. 
Who comes not to-day, comes to-morrow ; 
And c/d va piano va aanoy if we 
Are allowed fi'om Italians to borrow. 
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CAPUT XVI. 



A jolt of the carriage woke me up. 
But soon my eyelids seeming 
Heavy, I turned and went to sleep, 
Again of Red-beard dreaming. 

Again we walked through the echoing halls. 
And of many things debated ; 
He asked me this, he asked me that^ 
And wanted some news related. 

18—2 
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He had not from £he outer worlds 
For years and years so many^ 
y Indeed not since the seven years war 

Seen a soul to tell him any. 



I 



Jl.-l , 
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He asked about Moses Mendelsohn^ 
And, among other histories. 
About the Countess Dubarry, who once 
Was Louis the Fifteenth's mistress. 

That Moses, Sire, has long been dead ! 
How backward, alas, thou hast gotten ! 
Likewise Rebecca, and Abraham 
His son, are dead also and rotten. 

But Abraham had by Leah a son 
Called Felix, who got on faster. 
He pushed his way in Christendom, 
And now is the King's Chapel-master. 

The Countess Dubarry lived splendid and r 
As long as royalty screened her. 
That is, while Louis the Fifteenth lived. 
And was old when they guillotined her. 
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King Louis the Fifteenth died in peace 
And comfortably bedded. 
But Louis the Sixteenth and his queen 
Marie Antoinette were beheaded. 

The queen, as well became the case. 
With fortitude demeaned her ; 
The Countess Dubarry cried and screamed, 
When the people guillotined her. — 

The emperor suddenly here stood still. 
And then with a look full of meaning. 
And fixed upon me said : " But, good God, 
What is this guillotining ? 
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This guillotining — I then explained — 
Is merely a method quite novel. 
For bringing people from life to death, 
Whether dwelling in palace or hovel. 

And for the purpose they now make use. 
Of an utterly new machine. Sir, 
Invented by one named Guillotin, 
And so it is called Guillotin, Sir. 



i 
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And first they bind you on to a plank; — 
\ That sinks ; — and then they shove you 

I Quickly between two posts ; — ^there hangs 

A three cornered axe above you ; — 

They pull a string and downwards shoots 
The axe, with nothing to mask it. 
And there you are with your head cut off ; 
I And tumbled into a basket. 

The emperor here interrupted me : 
Pray silence, I can but abuse it. 

This thy machine and may God defend. 

That I should ever use it ! 

" The king you say — and then the queen 
A plank ! — with buckles on her ! 
That is a breach of all etiquette. 
And every notion of honour ! 

"And thou, who art thou, that thus should^s 
dare 

Here to come so familiarly tripping ? 

Wait, scoundrel, wait until I shall give 

Thy impudent wings a clipping ! 



(t 
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" It raises my bitterest gall to hear 
Thee speak so much out of season^ 
Thy very breath is lese-majesty, 
The most accurst high treason/^ 

Now when I saw there was so much warmth 
In the old man^s petulant dealings. 
No allowance and no regard, 
I out with my innermost feelings. 

Sir Red-Beard, I sharply exclaimed, thou art 
A fabulous invention ; 
Go, get thee to bed, we^U save ourselves. 
Without thy intervention. 

To see thee at our head would set 
Republicans a-laughing, 
At such a sceptred ghost as thou 
They never would cease their chaffing. 

Thy flag too pleases me no more. 
Nor would I be beholden, 
To colours which German fools have smeared, 
The black, the red, the golden. 
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Far better were, thou stayed'st at home 
Here in thy old KiChauser — 
The more I think of what is in hand^ 
We really don^t want any Kaiser. 



, CAPUT XVII. 

^Twas in a dream I had this tiff 
' With the emperor, somnolent fiction ; 

We d(m% when waking, to princes use 

Such terms of flat contradiction. 

In dreaming' only, ideal dream^ 
Dare Geraians remove the screening, 
. Which in the depths of their loyal hearts 

*. Conceals true German meaning. — 



We drove through a forest as I awoke. 
And the naked wooden precision 
Of all the trees soon scared away, 
The mists of my dreamy vision. 



■■ *» 
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The oak-trees gravely shook their heads^ 
The birches nodded disaster. 
The birch-twigs also — and I cried : 
Forgive m^, my royal Master ! 

Forgive me, O Red-beard, that hasty word ! 
I know that thou art much wiser 
Than I, so little patience I have — 
But hasten thy coming, my Kaiser. 

If not content with the new fashioned way. 
Why, stick to the old and rusty ^un : 
The sword for noblemen and the rope 
For peasants and people in fustian. 

But sometimes change about, and hang 
One or two of our princely teachers. 
Beheading then a peasant or so — 
We all of us are God's creatures. 

Give us once more from Charles the Fifth 
Judicial inquisition. 
And into guilds and trades and grades. 
Of the people make division. 
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The Holy Roman Empire restore^ 
In its completeness wholly^ 
Give us again the rottenest trashy 
And each inconceivable folly. 

The middle ages all entire, 
Correct in every feature, 
I will endure it — but free us at least 
From that hermaphrodite creature^ 

Balderdash Chivalry, which we know 
As one of the loathesomest dishes 
Of modem lust and gothic caprice. 
And neither flesh nor fish is. 

Drive out the whole comedian pack^ 
To shut the theatres try, Sir, 
Where former times are parodied — 
Come, speedily come, O Kaiser ! 
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CAPUT XVIII. 



Minden is a fortress strong, 
And well prepared for fighting ; 
But Prussian fortresses to me 
Have never looked inviting. 

We there arrived at eventide, 
The crazy boards which cover 
The drawbridge groaned, and darkly yawned 
The moat as the chaise rolled over. 

The lofty bastions on me gazed. 
As if my mischief seeking. 
The massive doors went creaking wide. 
And presently shut to creaking. 
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Ah I but my soul became alarmed^ 
Like the soul of brave old Ulysses^ 
When Polyphemus closing the cave 
With a stone^ he wondered what this is I 

A corporal came and asked : who we were? 
I answered in tones of defiance : 
Tm Nobody called^ an oculist am^ 
And the cataract couch for the giants. 

In the tavern my supper I could not enjoy^ 
A something there was which distressed me^ 
I straight went to bed, I could not sleep. 
The bed-clothes so heavily pressed me. 

It was a good broad feather bed. 
By red damask curtains defended. 
The canopy was of faded gold, 
Whence a dingy silk tassel depended. 

Tassel accurst ! to steal my dear rest. 
And keep me the whole night waking ! 
It hung overhead, like Damocles' sword. 
Whilst I was lying there quaking. 
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It sometimes seemed a serpent's head^ 
And I heard it dismally hissing : 
Thou art and remain'st in the fortress now, 
And never again wilt be missing. 

O that I were — thus sadly I sighed — 
Again in my own little airy 
House in Paris beside my dear wife. 
In the Faubourg-Poissoniere ! 

At times I could feel across my brow 
A something painfuUy scratehing. 
Like the cold hand of censorship. 
Effacing the thoughts I was hatching — 

Gendarmes muffled in winding sheets, 
In spectral white confusion 
Surround my bed, and clanking chains. 
Serve to complete the illusion. 

Alas, the spectres bore me away. 
And after a time I found me 
Between precipitous walls of rock. 
To which they had firmly bound me. 



The cursed tasee^ I see it af^n. 
The cause of this levtlesB ■^oltare. 
But now it has claws and plumage black, 
And looks very like a vnlture. 

And then it held me firmly embraced. 
And the Prussian Eagle resembled. 
It ^awed the liver out out of my breast, 
I groaned and lamented and trembled. 

I long lamented ~ then crowed the co 

I soon was by visions deserted, 
I lay at Minden sweating in bed, 
To a tassel the eagle converted. 

I then took chaise and again set out. 
And not till Buekeberg really. 
In a new country, could I say 
I breathed the fresh air freely. 
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CAPUT XIX. 



O Danton, thou didst greatly err, 
And paid'st too for thy effrontery : 
About him, on the soles of his feet, 
A man may carry his country. 

Why, half the Dukedom of Buekeberg 
I found from my boots depending, 
I never saw such mud, and roads 
So much in want of mending. 

At Biickeberg I alighted to take 
A passing look at the Stammburg, 
^Twas there my gprandfather was bom; 
My grandmother though at Hamburg. 



Mid-day at Hanover I had my boota 
Cleaned from the clay and the gTavel, 
And straightway went to look at the town - 
I am fond of improving by lisvel. 

By Jove I but that is a clean-looking plai 
One gathers no mud as one passes ; 
Many &ne buildings I saw there. 
Moat truly imposing masses. 

I was greatly pleased with a s^pacioua squa 
By stately buildings surrounded. 
There stands the palace of the King, 
Of external beauty unbounded. 

The palace I mean. — Each side of the ga 
A sentry-box for the sentry. 
Red-coats with muskets walk up and down. 
Savagely guarding the entry. 

My cicerone said : " Here dwells 
Ernest Augustus, exa^^tive 
High tory lord, a gentleman. 

And tor his age pretty active. 
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In safety idyllic he lodges here, 
For better than all his wardours. 
The want of courage among our friends^ 
Who dwell within his borders. 

I see him at times and then he complains 
Of the tedious office he^s hemmed to. 
He means the King's office, which he here 
Has in Hanover been condemned to. 

Accustomed long to Great-Britain life, 
He thinks if it goes much further. 
The spleen may affect him and really fears 
He e'en might commit self-murther. 

I saw him lately bent o'er the grate. 
Into the saucepan looking ; 
For his sick dogs the mighty man 
Was victuals sadly cooking. 



19 
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CAPUT XX. 



I travelled from Harburg in an hour 
To Hamburg. ^Twas evening already. 
The stars in Heaven greeted me. 
The wind was mild and steady. 

And when to my lady mother I came, 
She almost died with pleasure ; 
She clasped together both her hands. 
And cried : " My darling treasure ! ^' 

" My darling child, why sure since then, 
Full thii'teen years have passed on ! 
Thou doubtless must very hungry be. 
Say what wilt break thy fast on ? " 
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" There^s fish I have, and cold roast goose. 
And famous China orange/^ 
Then give me fish and cold roast goose, 
And famous China orange. — 

And whilst I eat with appetite great. 
My mother seemed so delighted; 
She asked me of this, she asked me of that. 
And dangerous confessions invited. 

■ 

" Tell me, dear child, do they carefully look 
To thy comforts, these foreigners shocking ? 
Thy wife, does she understand keeping house, 
And mending a shirt and a stocking ? " 

The fish is good, my dear Mamma, 
But I must eat it in silence ; 
A bone so easily sticks in the throat, 
FU answer thee all a while hence. 

And when that excellent fish was done. 
The goose was placed upon table. 
Again my mother asked this and that. 
Some questions undoubtedly able. 
19—2 
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'^ My darling child ! which land think'st 
thou^ 

Is the best land to live in ? 

Is't here or in France^ to which should be 

The preference really given ? 
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The German goose^ O mother dear^ 
Is good^ but then the resources 
Of France in stuffing geese beat ours^ 
They are also much better at sauces. — 

And when the goose had taken its leave^ 
The oranges took their station. 
Their flavour was indeed superb 
Beyond all expectation. 

My mother however again began 
To question, quite self -contented, 
Of a thousand things, the aim of which 
Is better at once prevented. 

" My dearest child I what think'st thou now. 
Are politics more than fiction ? 
If so, which side would'st thou support 
From simple, pure conviction ? '^ 
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The China oranges^ dear Mamma^ 
Were good^ but after stealing 
All the sweet juice, upon my plate 
Thou see'st Fve left the peeling. 
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CAPUT XXI. 



The city, lately half burnt down, 
Again they are slowly rearing ; 
And Hamburg now looks sadly like 
A poodle after shearing. 

How many streets have disappeared 
Which one so grudgingly misses — 
Where is the house in which I kissed. 
Those first lovers early kisses ? 

Where is the printer's where I first 
The " Reise-Bilder '^ printed? 
Where is the oyster-cellar, where, 
I oysters ate unstinted ? 
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The Dreckwall too, where is the Dreckwall 

^one ? 

That I may search for vainly ! 

Where the confectioner's where we lunched ? 

Demolished but all too plainly ! 

Where the To\\Ti-hall where sat enthroned 
The Senate and Burgomaster ? 
A prey to flames ! The flames don^t spare 
The holiest from disaster. 

People still breathed with a kind of dread. 
The terror then felt returning. 
When telling me all the direful tale 
Of that stupendous burning. 

" ^Twas burning in every comer at once, 
Tlie flames through the black smoke flashing ; 
Towers of churches blazing up. 
Then down together crashing. 

"The old Exchange which our fathers 
roamed. 

Soon by the flames was invaded ; 

Centuries there together had they. 

As honest as might be, traded. 
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" The Bank, the silver soul of the town, 
And the books in which are attested 
The items of every man^s account, 
Thank God ! remained unmolested. 

" In lands the most distant even they made 
For us, thank God ! a collection — 
A capital job, eight million it was, 
To the best of my recollection. 

" By none but the truly pious and good. 
Were the money boxes shaken — 
The right hand never knowing how much 
The left hand might have taken. 

" From every country flowed the gold. 
Into our open coffers ; 
We food accepted, and never thought 
Of despising the meanest of ofEers. 

" They sent us clothing and bedding enough. 
And bread and meat and soup, Sir ! 
And the King of Prussia went so far, 
He wanted to send us troops, Sir. 
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'' The material loss was all made good. 
That could be pretty well rated — 
But the shocks the alarm we all underwent^ ' 
Can never be estimated." 

I said to cheer them : my dear g^ood sonls^ 
Why all this lamentation ? 
Troy was a better city than yours. 
And had its conflagration. 

Go, build your houses up again. 
Reform your legal muddles. 
Your fire-engines too improve. 
And dry up all your puddles. 

Too much hot all-spice never pour 
Your good mock-turtle soups on ; 
Your carpus not wholesome, cooked too much 
With fat and grease, a soup9on. 

Capons will never do any harm, 
But I warn you of disaster, 
From the cunning bird that lays its egg. 
In the wig of the Burgomaster. 
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And which may be the fatal bird. 
You will guess beyond any question 
If I but think of it, at once 
Is ruined all digestion. 
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CAPUT XXII. 



More than the town appeared to me 
The people to be altered. 
As, like to wandering ruins, sad 
And broken, past they faltered. 

The lean were even leaner grown. 
The corpulent more portly ; 
The children aged, childish the old. 
Or else they will be shortly. 

Many I left as a little foal 
I now saw an ass in its bloom-age; 
Many a little gosling too. 
Was now a goose in full plumage. 
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One o\d awjuaintance was painted up, 
A syren in beauty and brightness ; 
liaven locks she had somewhere got. 
And teeth of a dazzling whiteness. 

My friend the stationer seemed of all 
The most preserved and mellow ; 
His hair waved round his head in curls. 
Like John the Baptist^s, yellow. 

I only saw * * * * a long way off. 
He passed me with hurried paces ; 
I hear, his wits were all burnt out. 
But insured in several places. 

Here too again 1 chanced to see 
My old censor. The weather was foggy. 
It was the goose-market where we met. 
And his step was decidedly groggy. 

We shook by the hand one-another, the eye 
Of the man in tears was swimming ; 
How glad he was to see me again ! 
And both our hearts were brimming. 
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I did not find all. For many had 
This temporal departed. 
My Gumpelino* and myself 
Were thus for ever parted. 

The honest fellow had breathed his last 
Not long since — calmly dying — 
And doubtless now as cherub round 
Jehovah's court is flying. 

I sought all roimd a man in vain, 
Who sold in the street what I own is 
Not to be mentioned, 'twas china ware, 
And they called him crooked Adonis. 

K little Meyer is still alive. 
Must ever remain undecided. 
I missed him too, but forgot to ask 
At the house where he once resided. 

Sarras, the faithful poodle is dead, 
A terrible loss ! and I wager. 
Of authors Campe t would sooner have lost 
Many and many an old stager. 



♦ A character in the " Reise-bilder." 
t The celebrated publisher at Hamburg. 
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The population of Hamburg^^ since man 
Can call it to mind^ has consisted 
Of Jews and Christians^ and the last 
Are not the least close-fisted. 

The- Christians all are passably gO€)d, 
And chiefly at dinners and raiment ; 
And long before the day of g^race 
Are ready with every payment. 

The Jews themselves into parties twain 
Are bitterly divided, 
The old are all for the synagogue. 
For the Temple the new have decided. 

The new eat pork, a stiff-necked race. 
And wholly democratic ; 
The old adhere to the beaten tracks. 
Remaining aristocratic. 

I like the old and I like the new — 
But if I must be a doater, 
I swear by all the gods above, 
The fish I adore is a bloater. 
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CAPUT XXIII. 



As a republic was Hamburg ne'er 
So great as Venice or Florence, 
But Hamburg has better oysters ; one eats 
The best in the cellar of Laurence. 

A beautiful evening it was, as I 
And Campe went to replenish 
Exhausted nature at that place. 
With plenty of oysters and Rhenish. 

I also f oimd good company there ; 
Old friends meet one another. 
With pleasure I met again Chaufepie, 
And many a new-made brother. 
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There was old Wille too, w^hose face. 
Where foes academic had smitten. 
Looked like an album where their names 
Were all very le^bly written. 

There too was Fuchs an infidel blind. 
And personal foe to Jehovah. 
Who only in Hegel believed, and a bit 
In the Venus perhaps of Canova. 

My Campe was here Amphitryon, 
As host in nothing a niggard ; 
His eyes were beaming with happiness. 
Like a Madonna transfigured. 

I ate and I drank with appetite vast. 
And all the time what I think is : 
" Campe is really a very great man. 
Of publishers doubtless the pink is. 

'^ Another publisher might have left 
Me almost starving and grieving ; 
So Campe who even stands me wine 
I never will think of leaving. 
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" For juice of the grape I solemnly thank 
The Maker above in Heaven, 
And that to me for a publisher 
He Julius Campe has given ! 

'^ I thank the Maker in Heaven above, 
That through his power divine, he 
Rhine-wine created here on land, 
And oysters in the briny ! 



" Who gave us lemons to bedew 
The oysters, without any question - 



Then grant, O Father, on this night 
My stomach a good digestion ! " 

Rhine-wine always softens my heart, 
And banishes all dejection ; 
It also excites within my breast 
One wide universal afPection. 

It drives me out of the house, I long 
Abroad to soothe other^s distresses ; 
The soul seeks a soul, and spys about 
For sympathetic white dresses. 
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I In moments like these I really feel 

r- A tenderness more than human ; 

The cats look everyone of them grey. 
And a Helen every woman. 



And to the rope-walk when I came. 
Illumed by the moonlight greatly^ 
I saw a female of wonderful f orm^ 
{; Tall and full-bosomed and stately. 

-* Her face was round, the picture of health 

Her blue eyes laughing and merry. 
Rosy her cheeks and reddish her nose. 
And her mouth like a ruddy cherry. 



She wore a mural crown on her head. 
Which seemed exactly to suit her, 
\tf. ^Twas made of linen stiffly starched. 

With a zig-zag rim of pewter. 



Her body was clothed in a tunic of white. 
Which down on her calves fell trembling. 
Ye gods, what calves ! A pedestal. 
Two Doric columns resembling. 
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A most terrestial matter of fact 
In her face one couldn't help seeing ; 
But her unearthly size behind, 
Proclaimed her some greater being. 

" To make thee welcome to the Elbe/^ 
She said, " is my first endeavour 
After an absence of thirteen years — 
I see thou'rt the same as ever ! 

'^ TJiou seekest the lovely souls perchance, 
Of that most charming gay brood, 
Who used to romp the night with thee. 
In this delightful neighb'rood. 

The hydra, Life, with a hundred heads. 
Hath swallowed all thy fair playmates ; 
Thou never wilt see the old times again, 
Nor yet any more of thy gay mates. 

'^ Thou findest the lovely flowers no more. 

Thy young loving heart adored so ; 

They blossomed here — are now withered — 
stripped 

Of their leaves by the storm when it roared so. 
20 
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"Withered and stripped of their leaves, 
besides 

By the hard foot of destiny trampled — 

My friend, that is the lot upon earth 

Of beauty, too often exampled ! '' 

Who art thou ? — I cried — a form, so like 
A dream of old times, assuming — 
Where dost thou live, great Lady, where ? 
And may I be so presuming? — 

The lady laughed and then replied : 
^' My friend, thou art vastly mistaken ; 
Fm all that is proper and moral and right. 
And not — for what I seem taken. 

" I am not one of your little mamselles. 
With an over scanty boddice — 
For learn : I am Hammonia, 
Hamburg^s protecting Goddess ! 

" Thou startest, art somewhat terrified. 
So great a bard should be stronger ! 
Art still inclined to go with me ? — 
Come on then, tarry no longer/^ 
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But laughing loudly I exclaimed : 
I am but a passing swallow — 
Walk thou before, and though thou lead'st 
Me down to hell, I follow ! 
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CAPUT XXIV. 



How I the narrow stair-case climbed, 
I cannot say to this hour ; 
I possibly may have been carried up. 
By some invisible power. 

Here in Hammonia^s snug little room. 
The moments in happiness glided. 
The Goddess confessed her sympathy, 
For me had been ever decided. 

^^ See^st thou ^^ — she said — '^ in former 
times 

One poet alone could fire me, • 

The singer who the Messiah sang, 

His harp alone could inspire me. 
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" My KlojMtui'k on the commode yet f 
A bust I now never look on ; 
Indeed for years it has only served. 
To hang ray Sunday pcmique on. 

" Thou art my favourite now, althou^ 
Thou hast a slight touch of immoral ; 
But see, thy portrait over my bed, 
I newly have erowned it with laurel. 

" But that thou hast my children so o 
Over the knuekleti rappen, 
I must confess at times makes me cross; 
Again let it never happen. 

" It is to he hoped that time at last 
Of such naughty ways may cure thee. 
And blessed with a greater tolerance. 
E'en fools may learn to endure thee. 



"But tell me now, what gave thee 
thought. 
To travel at such a season. 
Here to the North ? 'Tis wintry now ! 
Come, tell ue plainly the reason." 
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O, charming Goddess I — I answered her - 
The thoughts in the human bosom. 
Lie hidden far away down, and we 
Oft inopportunely loose ^em. 

Outwardly things went on well enough. 
But inwardly all was rotten. 
And day by day the rottenness grew — 

I had home-sickness gotten. 

• 

The air of France they call so light. 
Began to be oppressive ; 
And the longing to breathe in Germany, 
At last became excessive. 

I longed to smell the burning turf. 
The pipes with tobacco reeking ; 
I longed to tread on German soil. 
And German again to be speaking. 

I sighed all night and longed to see, 
That one who than any was dearer, 

The kind old lady at the Dam-Gate ; * 

And Lotty was living near her. 

* His mother, who lived at the Damm-thor, Hamburg. 
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And then the noble-hearted old man, ^ 
Who while he so kindly befriended, 
Was ever scolding me, yes for him 
Was many a sigh intended. 

Out of his mouth I wished once more 
To hear that " foolish yoimg fellow ! ^^ 
It always sounded on my heart 
Like music soothing and mellow. 

I longed to see again blue smoke 
O^er German chimneys curling ; 
I longed for Saxon nightingales. 
Beech groves and streamlets purling. 

I even longed those places to see. 
Those landmarks of dejection. 
Where once I bore my youthful cross. 
And thorn-crown of rejection. 

I longed to weep where once my heart 
Had poured its bitterest bleedings — 
Love of one^s country is the name 
They give these foolish proceedings. 

* His uncle, the rich banker at Hamburg-. 
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I do not like to speak of these things ; 
At best 'tis a sickness merely. 
Ashamed, I ever conceal from the world 
The wound, though wounded severely. 

Odious to me the beggarly lot, 
That patriotism disgraces. 
Who wish, i' the glare of day, to stir 
Our hearts by its festered places. 

Shameless, shabby knaves are they, 
An alms for ever seeking, — 
For Menzel and his Swabians 
A pen'north of fame bespeaking ! 

Alas, my Goddess, to-day thou hast 
In my weak moment found me ; 
But with due care I shall dispel 
The dismals which surround me. 

Yes I am ill, and out of joint 
My mind, but thou could'st fix it 
By simply one good cup of tea ; 
With rum too thou must mix it. 
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CAPUT XXV. 



The Goddess straightway brewed me tea 
The rum among it pouring ; 
But she herself enjoyed her rum. 
The tea altogether ignoring. 

And then she laid her head upon 
My shoulder — causing to bend her 
Mural crown, her linen cap — 
And she said in tones most tender : 

"That thou shoulds't be living with 
Frenchmen gay, 

IVe often thought was a pity. 

In Paris too under no control. 

That sadly immoral city. - 
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" Thou roamest about there and hast not 
At thy side, so much worse luck t^thee ! 
An honest German publisher, 
As mentor to warn and conduct thee. 

" And the temptations are there so great, 
So many sylphides in attendance. 
Not over nice, and a man very soon 
Loses his souFs independence. 

" Do not go back, but remain with us. 
Who morals and chastity treasure ; 
Here in the middle of us too blooms 
Full many an innocent pleasure. 

" Stay here in Germany, things are here 
More honestly now than in France meant. 
We are advancing, and doubtless thou hast 
Already marked our advancement. 

" The censorship is no longer so strict, 
Hoffman gets older, Fm sure he 
Would never mutilate more thy works. 
With his former youthful fury. 
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" Thdu too art older and milder now. 
Which pleases us who adore thee. 
And i;ven the Paat will now be placed 
Id a better light Ijefore thee. 

" Tliat things ever went so shockingly b 
In Germany's exaggeration ; 
We always could free us of slavery, like 
The Romans by self-immolation. 



" Freedom of thought the people 
The masses enjoyed it unstinted, 
'Twas only forbidden the smaller lot 
Who foolishly wished to be printed. 



" No power despotic ever reigned here. 
Nor yut by the hangman sent hence 
Was ever the worst of demagogues. 
Without first reading his sentence. 



" Things never turned out so bad as that. 

Whatever mischance has arisen — 
Believe me, no one has ever starved 
To death in a German prison. 
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There blossomed ever in by-gone times. 
Nothing but easy conviction 
In matters of faith and spiritual things ; 
Now the rule is, doubt, contradiction. 

" The ideal soon will be swept away 
By f reedom^s practical sillies ; 
We carried it in our bosoms — it was 
As pure as a dream of lilies I 

" Our poetry too is on the wane. 
Indeed very nearly vanished. 
And the Moorish king of Freiligrath, 
Like other kings has been banished. 

" Our children will eat and drink their fill. 
But not in contemplative silence ; 
Noisy Spectacle will bluster in. 
And Idyllics die a short while hence. 

" O could^st thou secresy but preserve, 
The Book of Fate I^d imseal thee. 
And in my magic glass the things 
Of future times reveal thee. 



i 
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" What I never have given to mortal man 
Should be to thee on the sly lent : 
The future of thy native land — 
But ah ! thou can^st not be silent ! " 

My God, O Goddess ! delighted I cried — 
O would'st thou so greatly treat one ! 
Let me the future of Germany see — 
I^m a man, and a very discreet one. 

I am ready to swear by any form 
Of oath thou art pleased to make, now ; 
'Twill be to thee of my silence a pledge — 
Say on, what oath shall I take, now ? 

But she replied : " an oath thou must swear. 
Such as Abraham, 'ere heM believe him. 
Made Eliezer swear when about 
On his distant journey to leave him. 

■ 

^^ Lift up my garment and lay thy hand 
Below on my thigh where never 
Was man's hand laid, and silence swear 
In speaking and writing for ever ! '' 
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Moment tremendous ! It seemed as though 
The breath of antiquity blessed me, 
As I took the oath in the old-fashioned way. 
Just as the Goddess had pressed me. 

I lifted the robe of the Goddess and laid 
My hand on her thigh, where never 
Was man^s hand laid and silence swore 
In speaking and writing for ever. 



CAPUT XXVI. 



The cheeks of the Goddess glowed so red — 
I think the rum had affected 
Her crown — and after a pause she spoke 
In tones that were almost dejected : 

" I^m growing old. The day of my birth 

Was the day of Hamburg^s foundation. 

My mother was Queen of the Codfish, and 
made 

In the Elbe no little sensation. 
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" My father was a monarch renowned, 
Carolus Magnus namely, 
Frederick the Great, in dominion and brains. 
With him would compare but tamely. 

" The chair is at Aix on which he sat. 
The day of his coronation ; 
My mother, the one he sat on at night. 
Received by way of donation. 

" My mother left it to me, it made 
No very great show to start with ; 
But if Rothschild offered me all his gold, 
'Tis a piece I never would part with. 

" See^st thou ! there in the comer it stands. 
An old arm-chair with a ragged, 
Leathern back, and the pillow-case 
Worn, moth-eaten and jagged. 

" But now approach it, and gently raise 
The cushion from the settle. 
Thou then wilt see an opening round, 
And underneath a kettle — 
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" That is a magic kettle in which 
Are magic juices brewing ; 
Thrust in thy head, thou^lt have a chance 
Of all the future viewing. 

" Germany^s future thou wilt see, 
Like rolling, wild phantasmas. 
But shudder not if from the filth 
Are rising up miasmas/^ 

She said and laughed, but I took no alarm 
At her words, though portentous sounding, 
Curiosity roused, I hastened to thrust 
My head down the horrible roimding. 

What there I saw I will not betray. 
To silence I am committed. 
But, O ye immortal gods, what I smelt ! 
In justice must not be omitted 

The first few whiffs of the nauseous smell 
Are never to be forgotten ; 
^Twas loathsome and seemed a cross between 
Old cabbage and skins long rotten. 
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The Safety Committee was told by Saint 
Just^ 

With all his remarkable quickness : 

It is not by oil of roses or musk^ 

We look to cmre any great sickness. 

But the fumes of Germany's Future seemed 
To me most amazingly stronger. 
Than aught that I could well have conceived — 
Indeed I could stand it no longer 

I swooned straight away^ and when I 
* returned 

To my senses, just like a stunned one, 

I was still at the Goddess's side, my head 

Reclined on her breast, that rotund one. 

Like a Bacchante she flung her arms 
About my neck in her gladness. 
Her eyes flashed fire, her mouth it glowed. 
And she sang with ecstatic madness : 

" There is a King in Thule, he has 
A goblet, which moreover 
He prizes much, and when from it 
He drinks, his eyes run over. 
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^^ And then will thoughts come into his head, 
Altogether beyond conception : 
He^s resolute then and issues decrees. 
My child, for thy warm reception. 

" Go not to the North, and of the King 
In Thule, see thou be wary ! 
Look out for Gensdarmes and police, and be 
Of the whole school historical chary. 

" I love thee, stay in Hamburg with me. 
For ever eating and drinking 
The oysters and the good wine of to-day. 
No more of the dark future thinking. 

'^ On with the lid ! that our joys be not 
Disturbed by the odours below it — 
I love thee as fondly as woman yet 
E'er loved a German poet ! 

'' I kiss thee, and thy genius feel 
In aU its inspiration. 
My soul to-day is overmastered by 
A wondrous intoxication. 
21 
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" I seem as though in the streets I heard 

The watchman^s dulcet measures 

^Tis hymeneals, a wedding march, 
Sweet partner of my pleasures ! 

"And now the attendants on horseback 
come, 

With torches brilliantly flaring. 

All will join in the torch-light dance 

And hop and skip under the glaring. 

^^Then comes the Senate, honoured and wise. 
And the orders supreme of the nation ; 
The Burgomaster clears his throat, 
Preparing to make an oration. 

" The brilliant diplomatic corps, 
On behalf of neighbouring nations. 
With a proviso offer now 
Their formal congratulations. 

" The spiritual deputations too. 
Priests, Rabbis and Protestant quizzers. 
But then alas ! comes Hoffmann there. 
With those censorious scissors. — 
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^^ The scissors are clinking in his hand^ 
They leave no venomous traces. 
He has at thy body — cuts to the bone — 
And always the very best places/^ 



— o- 



CAPUT XXVII, 



What else took place that wondrous night, 
And none was ever more fearful, 
I will relate you another time 
When the weather is warmer and cheerful. 

The former hypocritical race. 
Though slowly, still is dying ; 
And, God be thanked, must perish at last 
Of its own constitutional lying. 

A new generation is growing up. 

Honest in great and small things. 

With freedom of thought and freedom of 
breath — 

I make it acquainted with all things. 

21—2 
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The youth is now buddings which under- 
stajids 

The poet's pride and his notions^ 

And on his bosom warms itself^ 

And all his sunny emotions. 

My heart is as loving as the lights 
And as pure and chaste as fire ; 
The noblest Graces themselves have tuned 
The harp-strings of my lyre. 

My father once the lyre struck. 
And mine the same lyre e'en is, 
I mean the late Aristophanes, 
The darling of the CamaBnes. 

It is the lyre on which he once 
That PeisthetsBrus sung of. 
Who Basileia wooed and then 
With her into Heaven swimg off. 

In that last chapter, of the " Birds " 
I have tried an imitation ; 
Which drama I maintain to be 
The poet's grandest creation. 
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The " Frogs *' is splendid too. And now 
They act a German translation. 
At the Theatre Royal in Berlin, 
For the King^s special edification. 

The King likes the piece. That shows a 
good 

Old taste for the antique joking ; 

The late one used to be better amused 

With modem frogs and their croaking. 

The King likes the piece. And yet for all 
that, 

Were the author alive, he'd get worse on 

If ever he took it into his head. 

To visit Prussia in person. 

But ill would Aristophanes fare; 
For, little as it might please men, 
We soon should see him accompanied 
By a chorus of policemen. 

The public then would leave obtain 
To abuse instead of flatter ; 
And the police would orders receive 
To well look into the matter. 
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O King ! I mean it well with thee. 
My counsels, don't reject them ; 
The poets dead, why honour them. 
And those alive, protect them. 

Insult the living poets not. 
They have weapon and sting unbated, 
More terrible than the lightnings of Jove, 
Which truly the poet created. 

Insult the gods, both the old and the new, 
Olympus and all thaf s below it; 
Jehovah on high insult as well — 
But never insult the Poet. 

The gods can pimish sufficiently hard 
The errors and misdeeds of mortals. 
The fire of Hell is sufficiently warm 
For those sweltered up in its portals 

But saints there are who out of the heat 
By prayer can free the transgressor, 
Profusion of masses and alms for the soul. 
Will purchase a high intercessor. 
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And Christ will come at the end of days 
And break down the gates of Perdition ; 
And though He may hold a judgment severe. 
Escape will be found for contrition. 

But Hells there are whose flames will be 
For ever each sinner hard on ; 
Here helps no prayer, and powerless here 
A World-redeemer^s pardon. 

KnoVst thou the Hell which is described 
In Dante's terrible verses ? 
If once shut up by the Poet there, 
No god can redeem from its curses. — 

To set thee free from those musical flames 
Suffices no God, no Saviour ! 
That we condemn thee not to such Hell, 
Look well to thine own behaviour. 
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